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The  following  articles  appeared  in  the 
Empire  Day  Number  of  The  Times, 
May  24,  191 2.  They  are  now  reprinted, 
in  more  permanent  forfn  at  the  request 
of   many   readers. 


The  New  Canada. 


I. 

TRADE  AND  TARIFFS. 

For  20  years,  from  1876  to  1896,  the  trade 
policy  of  Canada  was  an  issue  between  the 
two  great  poHtical  parties  of  the  country. 
During  the  seventies,  in  a  season  of  profound 
commercial  depression,  the  Conservative  Party 
committed  itself  to  the  advocacy  of  Protection. 
"  The  welfare  of  Canada,"  said  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  in  the  resolution  which  he  submitteH^  to 
Parliament  in  successive  sessions,  "  requires 
the  adoption  of  a  national  policy,  which  by  a 
judicious  readjustment  of  the  tariff  will  benefit 
and  foster  the  agricultural,  the  mining,  the 
manufacturing,  and  other  interests  of  the 
Dominion  ;  such  a  policy  will  retain  in  Canada 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  now  obliged 
to  expatriate  themselves  in  search  of  the  employ- 
ment denied  them  at  home,  will  restore  prosperity 
to  our  struggling  industries,  now  so  sadly  de- 
pressed, will  prevent  Canada  from  being  made  a 
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sacrifice  market,  will  encourage  and  develop  an 
active  interprovincial  trade,  and,  moving  (as  it  ^^ 
ought  to  do)  in  the  direction  of  a  reciprocity  .?J 
of  tariffs  with  our  neighbours  so  far  as  the  varied 
interests  of  Canada  may  demand,  will  greatly 
tend  to  procure  for  this  country,  eventually,  a 
reciprocity  of  trade." 

We  learned  long  ago  that  Sir  John  Macdonald 
adopted  Protection  with  grave  doubt  and  mis- 
giving.    He  was  less   doubtful  of  the  ultimate 
economic  effects  than  of  the  immediate  political 
consequences.     But    his    hand    was    forced    by 
eager    protectionists    within    the    Conservative 
Party  and  he  came  later  to  regard  Protection 
as  vital  to  the  progress,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
integrity   of   the    Dominion.     We    also    learned 
long   ago   that   the   Liberal   Government   which 
fell  before  the  Protectionist  movement  in   1878 
was  favourable  to  an  increase  of  Customs  duties 
from  17!  to  20  per  cent.,  but  was  overborne  by  the 
determined  resistance  of  its  supporters  from  the 
Eastern  Provinces.     More  than  30  years  later 
Mr.  Fielding,  loyal  to  the  traditional  sentiment 
of  the   Eastern   Provinces,   negotiated  a  Trade 
Agreement    with   Washington    against   which   a 
multitude   of   Liberals   in   Ontario   and   Quebec 
revolted,   and  against   which  the   protectionists 
united  and  overthrew  the  second  Liberal  Ministry 
of  the  Confederation. 

Adhering  to  Protection. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  adduced 
to  establish  Protection  as  the  settled  policy  of 
Canada.  From  1878  to  1891  the  Liberal  Party 
steadily  advocated  low  tariffs,  while  the  country 
firmly  adhered  to  the  system  of  Protection.  In 
face  of  the  crushing  McKinley  duties  commercial 
union    with    the    United    States    was    rejected, 
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although  perhaps  the  protectionist  leaders  con- 
fused the  issue  by  an  appearance  of  negotiation 
with  Washington.  In  1896,  at  least  in  the  indus- 
trial provinces,  there  was  a  material  modification 
of  the  Liberal  position.  There  were  conferences 
with  manufacturers  and  there  were  pledges 
against  summary  or  revolutionary  disturbance  of 
industrial  conditions.  There  was  at  least  one 
other  issue  of  commanding  interest,  while  the 
Conservative  Party  was  rent  by  internecine  strife 
and  enfeebled  by  a  long  lease  of  power.  If  the 
protectionist  party  was  rejected  it  is  less  certain 
that  Protection  was  condemned.  At  any  rate 
the  Laurier  Administration  which  succeeded  to 
office  maintained  a  scale  of  duties  which  gave  a 
generous  margin  of  protection  to  Canadian  indus- 
tries even  under  the  lower  rates  of  the  British 
preferential  tariff. 

The  Trade  Agreement. 

The  mass  of  manufacturers  were  reconciled  to 
co-operation  with  the  Liberal  Party,  and  for  three 
subsequent  General  Elections,  with  the  tariff 
"  out  of  politics,"  the  Liberal  Government 
was  sustained  by  substantial  majorities.  As, 
however,  a  Liberal  Government  fell  before  Pro- 
tection in  1878,  as  the  Liberal  Party  succeeded 
by  compromising  with  Protection  in  1896,  so  a 
Liberal  Government  was  defeated  in  191 1  over 
a  fiscal  agreement  with  Washington  which  covered 
Free  Trade  between  the  two  countries  in  natural 
products  and,  in  the  judgment  of  protectionists, 
threatened  the  whole  Canadian  fiscal  system. 
It  is  true  that  the  issue  was  enmeshed  in  national 
and  Imperial  considerations  ;  but  there  is  an 
amazing  likeness,  with  one  vital  difference, 
between  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  Protection  more  than  30  years  ago  and 
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those  used  to  secure  the  rejection  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  with  Washington.  Now,  as  then,  it 
was  contended  that  in  order  to  maintain  and 
develop  Canadian  industries,  to  employ  Canadian 
labour,  to  ensure  the  growth  of  Canadian  indus- 
trial communities,  to  prevent  diversion  of  traffic 
from  Canadian  railways,  seaports,  and  lake,  and 
sea  going  vessels,  to  maintain  and  extend  trade 
between  the  Canadian  provinces,  to  provide  home 
markets  for  Canadian  agriculturists,  and  to  con- 
serve Canadian  raw  material,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  an  adequate  scale  of  duties  and  to  resist 
Free  Trade  with  the  United  States  in  natural  pro- 
ducts as  exposing  Canadian  farmers  to  the  un- 
obstructed competition  of  30,000,000  American 
farmers,  and  as  a  far  step  towards  Free  Trade  in 
manufactures  and  an  ultimate  commercial  union 
between  the  two  countries.  As  has  been  sugges- 
ted, however,  there  was  one  vital  difference 
between  the  priDtectionist  contention  of  1878  and 
that  of  191 1.  Then  it  was  argued  that  a  national 
policy  of  Protection  would  bring  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  Now  it  was  insisted  that 
Reciprocity  would  destroy  the  national  policy  of 
Protection.  ^The  explanation  lies  in  30  years  of 
sacrifice  and  endeavour,  in  the  policy  literally 
imposed  upon  Canada  by  the  hostile  fiscal  attitude 
of  Washington,  in  the  expansion  of  the  home 
market  of  Canada  and  the  oversea  market  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  fact  of  Empire,  and  the  hope 
of  fiscal  and  political  federation.  It  is  not  much 
to  say  that  if  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854 
had  not  been  abrogated  by  the  United  States,  or 
if  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  duties  had  not 
penalized  Canadian  agriculture  and  forced  the 
farmers  of  the  country  to  adapt  their  products  to 
the  British  market,  such  intimate  relations  in 
trade  and  transportation  between  the  Dominion 
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and  the  Republic  would  have  developed  that  the 
whole  commercial  and  industrial  economy  of 
Canada  would  have  been  much  more  closely  in- 
terrelated with  that  of  the  adjoining  country. 
But  driven  back  upon  ourselves  by  the  policy  of 
Washington,  we  had  either  to  restrain  our  national 
energies  and  forgo  our  national  ambitions  or  spend 
freely  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals, 
in  the  creation  of  lake  and  sea  ports,  in  develop- 
ing systems  of  cold  storage  and  means  of  ocean 
transportation,  in  attracting  settlers  to  our  wide 
vacant  areas,  in  forcing  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures and  industrial  communities,  in  making 
employment  for  those  elements  of  the  population 
that  would  not  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
providing  traffic  for  railways  and.  lake  and  ocean 
steamships,  in  establishing  intimate  commercial 
relations  between  the  various  provinces,  and 
generally  driving  trade  from  east  to  west  across  a 
Continent. 

Nationality  and  Reciprocity. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  be 
our  disposition  towards  the  United  States' 
acceptance  of  the  trade  agreement,  it  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  our  national  equip- 
ment and  the  reversal  of  a  policy  under  which 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  had  been  in- 
vested and  immense  private  and  corporate  in- 
terests had  been  established.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Government  of  Canada  on  railways 
makes  the  enormous  total  of  $485,489,400. 
On  canals  we  have  expended  $130,200,470. 
These  figures  give  a  grand  total  of  $616,000,000. 
If  to  this  hu2:e  sum  we  add  Provincial  subsidies 
and  municipal  bonuses,  and  federal  and  pro- 
vincial bond  guarantees,  the  expenditures  and 
obligations  of  the  Dominion  on  account  of  rail- 
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ways  and  waterways  will  aggregate  $900,000,000. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  a  reversal  of  policy 
which  would  involve  any  serious  diversion  of 
trafhc  from  the  trade  routes  running  east  and 
west  to  those  running  north  and  south  would 
prejudice  great  investments  and  measurably 
impair  the  commercial  unity  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  we  should 
escape  a  grave  temporary  disturbance  of  commer- 
cial conditions  even  if  the  ultimate  effects  of 
closer  fiscal  relations  with  the  United  States 
would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the  masses  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

An  Unequal  Contest. 

As  to  these  ultimate  effects  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion  if  we  consider  only  the 
commercial  results,  and  far  more  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  if  we  enter  upon  national  and 
Imperial  considerations.  There  was  the  natural 
fear  that  if  we  established  Free  Trade  with  the 
United  States  in  natural  products,  the  farmers, 
deprived  of  any  vestige  of  protection,  would 
insist  upon  Free  Trade  in  manufactures.^  No 
one  entitled  to  speak  with  knowledge  or  authority  , 
will  contend  that  the  industries  of  Canada,  \ 
producing  for  eight  millions  of  people,  could  com- 
pete against  the  heavily  capitalized  and  highly 
specialized  industries  of  the  United  States,  pro-  y 
ducing  for  ninety  millions  of  people./  Even  with 
the  existing  tariff  American  manufacturers  choke 
the  Canadian  market  in  every  season  of  depression 
across  the  border  and  threaten  the  earnings  of 
capital  and  the  wages  of  labour.  In  like  manner, 
as  the  Protectionists  argue,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  ensuring  earlier  production,  would  pour 
food  products  into  Canada,  depressing  prices,  and 
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leaving  a  jaded  market  to  the  home  growers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Again,  the  United  States, 
prodigally  reckless  in  the  consumption  of  its 
own  forests  and  other  raw  material,  with  free 
access  to  Canada  would  deplete  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Dominion  and  feed  its  factories 
with  the  raw  products  of  a  less  robust  commercial 
rival.  All  these  considerations  explain  the  co- 
operation of  manufacturers,  workmen,  farmers, 
bankers,  and  railways  in  the  General  Election 
and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Government, 
which  in  eager  haste  and  rash  confidence  entered 
into  the  Trade  Agreement  with  Washmgton 
and,  under  pressure  of  the  Conservative  leaders, 
appealed  to  the  constituencies  for  ratification 
of  the  compact. 
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II. 

CANADA  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

If  the  people  declared  for  Protection  they 
declared  as  decisively  for  an  independent  Cana- 
dian nationality  and  for  continuance  of  the 
Imperial  connexion.  It  would  be  unjust  and 
stupid  to  suggest  that  in  negotiating  the  Agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party  designed  to  affect  the  political 
destiny  of  Canada.  It  would  be  equally  unjust 
and  equally  stupid  to  suggest  that  the  masses  of 
the  Liberal  Party  are  less  loyal  to  the  ideal  of 
Canadian  nationality  or  less  devoted  to  the 
Empire  than  the  masses  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
The  conviction  of  a  multitude  of  Canadians, 
however,  was  that  the  Reciprocity  Agreement 
was  a  step  towards  commercial  separation  from 
the  Empire,  or  at  least  towards  an  identity  of  com- 
mercial, social,  and  political  interests  with  the 
adjoining  country.  Twenty  years  ago,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Goldwin  Smith,  there  were 
political  unionists  in  Canada.  Many  of  these 
through  the  impulse  and  pressure  of  events  have 
become  active  Imperial  patriots.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  advocates  of  Imperial  Federation  were 
I  the  sport  of  the  Press  and  the  jest  of  the  plat- 
jform.  To-day  they  speak  with  the  authority 
'of  prescience  and  the  significance  of  prophecy. 
Amongst  the  speakers  in  the  General  Election 
was  a  gifted  young  Canadian  barely  tolerant  of 
the  visions  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Imperialists. 
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Opposed  to  Reciprocity  as  inimical  to  the 
integrity  of  Canada  he  was  induced  to  address 
a  series  of  meetings  throughout  Ontario.  At 
the  outset,  however,  he  proclaimed  his  dislike 
of  "  flag-worship  "  and  all  the  common  rhetoric 
of  Imperialists  as  neither  pertinent  to  the  issue 
nor  influential  with  the  people.  He  found 
instead  that  the  "  dumb  loyalty  "  of  the  farms 
and  villages  was  a  faith  and  a  passion  and  that 
the  appeal  to  British  sentiment  was  as  powerful 
as  any  appeal  to  personal  interest  or  national 
feeling.  He  came  out  of  the  contest  convinced 
that  there  were  considerations  beyond  com- 
mercialism and  even  beyond  nationalism,  and 
that  the  strain  of  Imperialism  was  in  the  blood 
of  the  English-speaking  population  of  older 
Canada.  It  may  be  that  there  were  demagogic 
appeals  to  British  sentiment.  It  may  be  that  the 
flag  was  exploited  to  serve  the  ends  of  party. 
It  may  be  that  there  was  no  menace  to  the  future 
of  Canada  or  the  connexion  with  the  Empire  in 
the  Commercial  Agreement  with  Washington. 
It  may  be  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Champ  Clark  were  put  to  ignoble  uses  and  that 
there  was  audacity  and  recklessness  in  ascribing 
a  far-reaching  political  design  to  the  statesmen  at 
Washington.  But  a  general  election  is  a  very 
human  enterprise,  and  possibly  there  was  as 
much  heated  rhetoric  upon  the  one  side  as  upon 
the  other  and  a  not  unequal  competition  in  appeals 
to  passion  and  prejudice.  At  least  in  the  sensi- 
tive apprehension  of  the  Canadian  people  there 
was  evidence  of  a  buoyant  domestic  patriotism 
and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Protection  and  Preference. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  prospect 
of  a  preference  for  Canadian  products  in  British 
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markets  was  influential  in  the  contest.  The 
Conservative  leaders  are  Protectionists  both  for 
Canada  and  for  Great  Britain.  They  are  in 
active  sympathy,  if  not  in  actual  alliance,  with 
British  Unionists.  They  declare  for  Reciprocity 
within  the  Empire  as  against  trade  concessions  to 
foreign  nations.  It  is,  however,  unlikely  that 
they  would  further  reduce  the  duties  on  British 
imports  save  in  return  for  corresponding  advan- 
tages in  British  markets.  Moreover,  this  attitude 
is  not  of  recent  origin.  While  the  existing 
Canadian  Preference  in  favour  of  British  manu- 
facturers was  the  act  of  a  Liberal  Government,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Conservative  Ministers 
had  sought  to  secure  the  abrogation  of  the  old 
German  and  Belgian  treaties,  had  fought  and 
defeated  unrestricted  Reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  and  had  advocated  reciprocal 
Imperial  Preference.  Liberal  Ministers  actually 
established  the  Preference,  and  by  a  form  of 
generous  compulsion  obliged  Great  Britain  to 
denounce  the  disabling  trade  treaties  or  reject 
the  offer  of  Canada.  Furthermore,  although  the 
significance  of  the  fact  could  easily  be  exaggerated, 
the  Preference  as  originally  established  was 
not  confined  to  Great  Britain  alone,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  absolutely  Imperial  in  scope  and  object. 
Practically,  however,  the  Preference  was  chiefly 
designed  to  encourage  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
was  subsequently  extended,  and  was  maintained 
as  a  measure  of  tariff  reduction  and  a  permanent 
discrimination  in  favour  of  British  imports. 

But,  according  to  their  own  teaching,  the 
object  of  the  Liberal  leaders  of  Canada  was  to 
advance  towards  Free  Trade,  and  perhaps  to 
establish  ultimately  a  Free  Trade  Empire, 
while  the  object  of  the  Conservative  leaders  is  to 
achieve  reciprocal  Preferences  and  to  establish 
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a  Protectionist  Empire.  Throughout  Free  Trade 
or  lower  tariff  has  been  the  root  of  the  Liberal 
position.  Just  as  surely  the  Conservative  leaders 
have  adhered  to  Protection  for  Canada,  supported 
the  movement  for  Tariff  Reform  in  England,  and 
resisted  more  or  less  strongly  all  negotiations  to 
secure  trade  treaties  between  Canada  and  foreign 
countries.  If  Free  Trade  is  the  test  of  loyalty  to 
the  Empire,  the  truer  faith  is  held  by  Canadian 
Liberals.  Even  more  orthodox  is  the  faith  of  the 
Farmers'  Association  of  Ontario,  the  Grain 
Growers  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the 
United  Farmers  of  Alberta — for  they  demand  an 
immediate  extension  of  the  British  Preference  and 
ultimate  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  In  the 
General  Election,  however,  the  Laurier  Admini- 
stration pledged  itself  neither  to  lower  duties  on 
manufactures  nor  to  increase  the  British  Pre- 
ference, while  the  Conservative  leaders  contended 
for  Reciprocity  within  the  Empire  as  against 
Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  and  for 
maintenance  of  the  British  Preference  and  the 
existing  scale  of  duties  established  by  a  Liberal 
Government. 

Behind  the  Conservative  position  was  the  great 
figure  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  a  long  tradition 
of  active  and  aggressive  loyalty  to  the  Mother 
Country.  Behind  the  Liberal  position  were  the 
abortive  movements  for  comm.ercial  union  and 
unrestricted  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
a  tradition  of  reverence  for  Colonial  autonomy  as 
distinguished  from  active  Imperial  co-operation, 
and  an  actual  trade  agreement  which  involved  a 
closer  commercial  connexion  with  Washington, 
and  possible  danger  to  an  ultimate  preferential 
trading  alliance  between  the  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country.  Probably  as  a  broad  statement 
it  would  not  be  unjust  to  say  that  the  Liberal 
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leaders  are  primarily  concerned  to  strengthen  tlie 
sentiment  of  Canadian  nationality,  while  the  Con- 
servative leaders,  however  dimly  and  remotely, 
foresee  a  fiscal  and   political   federation   of  the 
Empire,  with  Canada  as  a  powerful  partner  in 
a  league  of  British  nations.     But  if  in  the  Liberal 
mind  there  is  a  philosophic  attitude  towards  the 
!  future,  there  is  no  thought  of  immediate  or  even  of 
1  ultimate  separation.     It  is  only  intended  to  say 
that  in  Canada  as  elsewhere  the  Liberal  is  the 
natural    autonomist    and    the    Conservative    the 
jnatural  Imperialist,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
[sense  of  this  distinction  led  many  Canadians  to 
.|/    jreject  the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States 
land  to  restore  the  Conservative  leaders  to  office 
fat  this  juncture  in  the  evolution  of  the  Empire. 

Permanence  of  Preference. 

In  neither  party  in  Canada,  however,  is  there 
any  disposition  to  "  bargain  "  with  the  Mother 
Country  or  to  demand  a  fiscal  Preference  against 
the  judgment  of  the  British  people.  But  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  an  expectation  of  Prefer- 
ence ;  and  that,  just  as  the  regard  of  the  British 
people  for  Canada  was  stimulated  and 
strengthened  by  the  action  of  the  Laurier 
Government  in  establishing  preferential  treat- 
ment of  British  manufacturers,  so  preferential 
treatment  of  Canadian  products  in  British 
markets  would  immensely  strengthen  Imperial 
feeling  in  the  Dominion.  The  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  Party  recognize,  as  did  the  Laurier 
Administration,  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
Imperial  value  in  the  grant  of  Preference  to  Canada 
unless  and  until  the  British  people  are  soundly 
convinced  that  they  would  thus  serve  their  own 
interests  and  ensure  the  greater  security  and 
stability   of   the   Empire.     With   such   a   policy 
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established,  however,  there  could  be  no  successful 
revival  in  Canada  of  the  movement  for  free  trade 
with  the  United  States,  there  could  be  no  decent 
hesitation  to  contribute  to  sea  defence,  and  there 
could  be  no  reversal  of  the  Canadian  policy  of 
Preference. 

Canada  faces  problems  as  grave  as  any  which 
confront  the  United  Kingdom.  Chief  of  these  is 
the  assimilation  of  an  increasing  foreign  popula- 
tion ignorant  of  the  genius  of  British  institutions, 
with  no  natural  loyalty  to  Great  Britain,  and  as 
yet  hardly  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  and  the 
obligations  of  Canadian  citizenship.  Besides, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Cana- 
dian preferential  tariff,  it  has  been  maintained  as 
a  measure  of  Imperial  policy.  If  only  Canadian 
considerations  were  involved  the  svstem  would 
not  last  for  12  months.  But  so  active  and  in- 
fluential is  Imperial  sentiment  in  the  Canadian 
people  that  no  political  party  would  support  an 
agitation  for  repeal.  So  we  gave  a  preference  on 
West  India  sugar  for  Imperial  reasons.  We  are 
seeking  for  just  such  reasons  to  establish  a 
wider  preferential  trading  relation  with  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. Indeed,  it  can  be  strongly  argued  that 
the  Canadian  preferential  policy  as  finally  esta- 
blished and  definitely  maintained  is  rooted  in  a 
simple  desire  to  strengthen  the  movement  towards 
Imperial  unity,  and  is  substantially  sentimental 
rather  than  practical  for  as  long  as  Great  Britain 
will  not  reciprocate. 

Trade  and  Defence. 

The  Canadian  people  are  not  fully  convinced 
that  they  should  contribute  largely  to  sea  defence. 
The  British  people  are  not  convinced  that  they 
should  tax  foodstuffs.     But  will  Canada  give  more 
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if  Great  Britain  gives  nothing  ?  Failing  a  com- 
mercial partnership,  the  chances  are  that  the 
Imperial  problem  in  Canada  will  become  more 
difficult  and  delicate  with  every  year  that  passes, 
and  at  least  the  British  people  should  be  as  con- 
cerned as  those  of  the  Dominion  to  unite  and 
solidify  the  Empire.  Sooner  or  later  Canadians 
will  be  shocked  into  a  truer  conception  of  their 
relations  with  outside  countries.  They  will  come 
to  understand  that  "  Colonial  neutrality  "  means 
the  deliberate  evasion  of  responsibility.  They 
will  come  to  know  that  a  country  which  assumes 
to  exclude  Asiatic  immigration  must  have  power 
to  enforce  its  legislation.  They  will  see  that 
to  take  shelter  under  the  Monroe  doctrine  while 
contributing  nothing  towards  the  American  Navy 
suggests  the  servility  without  the  courage  of 
mercenaries,  and  that  we  cannot  achieve  moral 
authority  or  political  dignity  within  the  Empire 
unless  we  contribute  adequately  to  its  strength 
and  securitv. 

A  nation  exists  because  it  has  power  to  exist, 
but  who  believes  that  Canada  has  such  power 
outside  the  British  Empire  ?  What  effective 
remonstrance  could  we  address  to  China  or 
Japan  ?  How  perilously  our  trade  would  go 
upon  the  seas.  How  feebly  we  should  negotiate 
with  any  foreign  nation.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  true  situation  should  be  revealed  and 
emphasized,  alike  in  the  interests  of  Canada  and 
of  the  Empire.  Until  we  understand  we  shall 
enter  the  Imperial  councils  with  less  authority 
than  we  should  command,  and  the  whole  move- 
ment towards  the  complete  unity  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Empire  will  be  impeded,  not  so  much 
by  the  deliberate  design  as  by  the  imperfect 
comprehension  and  the  prudent  detachment  of 
the    Canadian    people.      As    Canada,    however, 
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manifests  an  eager  disposition  to  co-operate  with 
the  Mother  Country  in  trade,  in  transportation, 
and  in  cable  communication,  it  is  inevitable 
that  co-operation  in  sea  defence  will  follow  ;  and 
who  that  understands  the  genius  of  British  states- 
men and  the  slow,  orderly,  inflexible  processes  of 
British  history  can  doubt  that  out  of  this  long 
growth  of  common  sentiment  and  community 
of  interests  will  at  last  arise  a  powerful  and  endur- 
ing political  federation  ? — unless,  indeed,  British 
institutions  at  home  are  remodelled  out  of 
human  recognition,  and  all  that  constitutes  the 
legacy  and  the  significance  of  Empire  is  sacrificed 
in  the  competitions  and  the  compromises  of 
faction. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  there  must  be  intimate  social, 
commercial,  and  political  intercourse.  The  move- 
ment of  population  between  France  and  Germany 
or  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is  impeded 
by  differences  of  language  and  customs.  There 
are  radical  differences  between  the  civilizations  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  But  for  thousands  of  miles 
only  a  lake,  a  river,  or  a  land-mark  separates 
Canada  from  the  United  States.  The  two 
countries  have  a  common  language,  common 
customs,  common  traditions,  and  common  institu- 
tions. For  half  a  century  the  Canadian  Provinces 
were  breeding  grounds  for  the  Republic.  A 
Canadian  poet  has  said  : — 

Out   from   o\ir   bounds    they're   going  ;     scores,   hundreds 

day  by  day, 
O'er  country  roads  and  city  streets  they  take  their  lingering 

way, 
They  wave  their  hands   and  smile  good-bye,   the  gallant 

boys  and  true, 
The  lads  that  love  the  dear  old  flag  at  least  as  well  as  you. 

The  forces  which  make  for  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion vastly  outweigh  the  influences  which  tend  to 
friction  and  separation.  American  capital  is 
invested  in  many  Canadian  enterprises.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  American  settlers  are  finding  homes 
in  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  by  common  con- 
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sent  constitute  one  of  the  best  elements  of  the 
population.  Even  though  few  of  these  are  of  old 
American  stock,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  they  cherish  a  natural  affection  for  the 
Republic.  Over  all  this  continent  the  English 
tongue  will  prevail  and  for  good  or  evil  all  nations 
which  speak  the  language  will  show  something  of 
the  temper,  borrow  something  of  the  customs,  and 
yield  something  to  the  ascendency  of  the  American 
people.  Canada  in  particular  must  be  profoundly 
affected  in  its  social  fashions,  in  its  political  life, 
and  in  the  general  type  of  civilization  which  it 
develops  by  its  close  geographical  relation  to  the 
United  States.  In  art  and  letters  there  are  no 
national  divisions.  Organized  labour  tends  to 
become  an  international  unit.  Employers'  orga- 
nizations assume  an  international  character. 
The  Universities  have  great  common  aims  and 
interests.  American  trusts  extend  their  sover- 
eignty into  Canada.  Great  public  conventions 
meet  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  boundary, 
and  social,  religious,  commercial,  and  scientific 
movements  develop  common  machinery.  Natu- 
ral guardians  of  constitutional  freedom,  natural 
allies  in  social  and  political  reform,  natural  co- 
workers for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  race, 
estrangement  between  these  countries  is  un- 
natural and  un-Christian,  a  war  between  these 
countries  would  be  a  crime  against  civilization. 
Moreover,  in  the  rugged  phrase  of  an  old  Canadian 
evangelical  preacher,  over  a  war  between  Old 
England  and  New  England  all  hell  would  clap  its 
hands  for  joy. 

Memories  of  Old  Grievances. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  Cana- 
dian Conservatives  did  not  enter  with  light 
hearts    upon    the    agitation    against    the    trade 
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compact.     They  hesitated,  not  so  much  out  of 
concern   for  their  own  political  fortunes,   as  in 
consideration    of    the    delicacy    of   international 
dealings   and   the   overwhelming   importance   of 
good  relations   between  the  United  States   and 
Canada    and    between    the    United    States    and 
Great  Britain.     It  would  not  be  true  to  suggest 
that    no    prejudice    against    the    United    States 
exists  in  this  country.     Memories  of  the  War  of 
1 812  and  of  the  Fenian  Raid  of  1866  still  live 
in  the  border  counties.     Perhaps  these  memories 
burn  longer  and  deeper  in  the  smaller  community. 
In  tariff  and  fisheries  there  were  enduring  causes 
of  grievance.     The  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  of  1854  ^^^  °^  ^^^  fishery  clauses  of  the 
Treaty   of   Washington,    after    an    International 
Commission  had  determined  the  great  value  of 
the    Canadian    concessions,    caused    resentment 
and   commercial   disturbance   in   the   Dominion. 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  ratify  the  Fisheries 
Treaty   of    1888   was   deplored   as   prolonging   a 
source  of  friction  and  danger  between  the  two 
countries.     The    McKinley    and    Dingley    tariffs 
bore    heavily    upon    Canadian    agriculture    and 
enormously  embarrassed  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States.     Cleveland's  exaction  of  conces- 
sions   to    preserve    the    bonding    privilege    and 
the  Venezuela  Message  drove  a  flame  of  wrath 
across  the  Dominion.     There  was  dissatisfaction 
over  the  Alaskan  boundary  award  as  expressing 
a  diplomatic  rather  than  a  judicial  settlement. 
There  was     the  long  denial  of  fiscal  concessions 
and  the  non-acceptance  for  half  a  generation  of 
the  offer  of  free  trade  in  natural  products  which 
was  embodied  in  the  original  National  Policy. 
There    was    deep-seated    feeling   that    the    clear 
rights  of  Canada  in  the  Atlantic  fisheries,  guaran- 
teed by  solemn  treaty,  were  ignored  by  Washing- 
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ton  and  undue  privileges  exacted  as  the  price  of 
good  neighbourhood.      It  is  not  suggested  that 
Canada  never  was  blameworthy,  that  its  temper 
was   always   pacific,   that    its   grievances    never 
were  exaggerated.     It  is  desired  to  show  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  United  States  substantially 
ignored   the   representations   of   Canada   and   to 
suggest  that  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  Washing- 
ton there  was  developed  in  many  Canadians  a 
disposition  to  reject,  when  they  were  not  badly 
needed,  concessions  which,  when  greatly  desired, 
could  not  be  secured.     A  Liberal  speaker  has  said 
that  throughout  the  whole  election  campaign  he 
had  the  curious  feeling  as  he  addressed  the  farmers 
in  favour  of  Reciprocity  that  they  were  coldly  and 
deliberately  calculating  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  reject  the  Agreement  and  square  the  account 
with  Washington.     This,  of  course,  was  by  no 
means  a  common  attitude,  but  that  electors  were 
influenced    by    this    consideration    cannot      be 
doubted.     On   the   other   hand,    many   electors, 
setting  a  supreme  value  upon  good  relations  with 
the  United  States,  gave  their  votes  for  Recipro- 
city with  profound  reluctance  and  with  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  there  were  risks  involved  in  ratifica- 
tion of  the  compact  equal  to  any  that  could  arise 
from  its  rejection.     The  general  feeling,  however, 
was  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  privilege  of 
Canada  to  legislate  with  a  single  eye  to  Canadian 
interests,  that  it  was  likewise  its  right  and  privi- 
lege to  maintain  a  preferential  trading  relation 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  freedom  of  action 
towards  Canada  exercised  by  the  United  States 
was  equally  the  prerogative  of  Canada  in  dealing 
with  the  Republic.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
Canada  would  act  otherwise  in  the  immediate 
future    if  the  issue  could  be  again  submitted  for 
judgment.     Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  thousands 
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of  Liberals,  much  as  they  regret  tlie  defeat  of  the 
Laurier  Administration,  rejoice  that  the  country 
retains  its  fiscal  freedom.  It  is  felt,  too,  that 
fiscal  agreements  should  be  subject  to  Parliamen- 
tary revision.  The  attack  upon  diplomatic  tariff- 
making  was  so  effective  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
method  will  again  be  adopted  in  dealings  with 
the  United  States.  Reciprocity  by  independent 
legislation  there  may  be,  but  not  Reciprocity 
by  contract. 

A  Better  Temper. 

Canada  has  been  impressed  by  the  reserve 
and  good  temper  shown  by  the  Press  and  people 
of  the  United  States  over  the  rejection  of  the 
Trade  Agreement.  There  have  been  no  sugges- 
tions of  reprisal,  there  have  been  few  impatient 
or  angry  utterances.  All  this  is  grateful  to 
Canadians,  who,  in  turn,  have  shown  no  dis- 
position to  exult  or  to  treat  the  defeat  of  Recipro- 
city as  making  for  division  between  the  two 
peoples.  It  is  recognized  that  all  the  old  causes 
of  irritation  and  grievance  have  been  removed. 
The  age-long  Atlantic  Fisheries  dispute  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted  by  The  Hague  Tribunal. 
Common  regulations  have  been  devised  for  the 
protection  of  the  Lake  fisheries.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Waterways  Commission  and  the 
character  both  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
branches  of  the  tribunal  assure  thorough  and 
equitable  examination  of  the  claims  and  interests 
of  both  countries  in  international  waters  and 
effective  safeguards  against  intemperate  political 
agitation  and  unwise  legislative  action.  There 
is  even  manifested  at  Washington  a  greater 
disposition  to  regard  the  spirit  of  the  Rush-Bagot 
Convention  and  generally  significant  abstention 
from  irritating  utterance  or  provocative  action. 
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Nor  can  even  the  most  irreconcilable  opponent  of 
Reciprocity  discover  ground  for  offence  in  the 
offer  of  trade  concessions  when  this  is  associated 
with  professions  of  good  will  and  with  fine 
control  and  dignity  when  the  offer  is  rejected. 
Whatever  may  be  the  soreness  of  the  past  there  is 
nothing  now  in  the  attitude  of  American  states- 
men or  the  temper  of  the  American  people  to 
excite  hostile  feeling  in  Canada  or  to  recall  ancient 
quarrels  and  prejudices.  There  does  lie  upon 
Canada  the  obligation  to  cultivate  the  graces  of 
national  courtesy  and  to  recognize  the  responsibili- 
ties of  national  sovereignty.  It  is  fortunate 
that  in  reorganizing  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment Mr.  Borden  takes  control  of  Imperial  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Peculiarly  distinguished  for 
moderation  of  temper,  and  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  gravity  and  the  dignity  of  international 
relations,  there  is  nothing  he  more  truly  or  more 
greatly  desires  than  enduring  amity  with  the 
United  States  and  loyal  co-operaton  between  the 
Republic  and  the  British  Empire  for  all  the  good 
ends  of  civilization. 
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IV. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

Tlic  supreme  problem  of  Canada,  and  possibly 
of  the  Empire,  is  in  the  relation  between  East 
and  West.  In  older  Canada  there  is  a  natural 
separation  into  groups — Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Each  group  has  a  dis- 
tinct individuality.  Each  responds  in  greater 
or  less  degree  to  a  common  national  appeal. 
In  each  there  is  a  common  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  the  Crown.  In  any  menace  to  the  Imperial 
relationship  this  sentiment  expresses  itself  with 
an  aggressive  and  passionate  intensity  which 
infinitely  perplexes  the  hard  commercial  mind 
and  utterly  overrides  all  the  theories  of  cold 
political  philosophy.  We  never  quite  understand 
the  mystery  of  its  origin  nor  the  force  which  it 
reveals  and  expresses.  Probably  it  is  the  concrete 
expression  of  the  long  determination  of  Canadians 
to  create  a  nation  within  the  Empire  and  of  a 
national  temper  illustrated  by  the  robust  phrase 
of  the  Western  American  that  "  God  Almighty 
hates  a  quitter."  But  have  we  any  assurance 
that  the  Western  Provinces  will  absorb  the  spirit 
and  develop  the  ideals  of  older  Canada  ?  In  the 
United  States  identity  of  sentiment  and  interest  is 
powerfully  assisted  by  continuous  settlement. 
While  there  is  an  East  and  a  West  there  is  also  a 
Middle  West,  and  the  influences  of  the  two 
extremes  are  moderated  by  unbroken  occupation 
of  territory.     It  is  not  so  in  Canada.     One  hun- 
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dred  miles  north  of  Toronto  we  leave  a  settled 
country.  There  is  no  continuity  of  occupation. 
There  are  no  important  communities  between 
Sudbury  and  the  Western  Prairies  save  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur.  We  take  train  at 
Toronto  in  the  social,  commercial,  and  political 
atmosphere  of  Older  Canada.  Disembarking  at 
Winnipeg  we  feel  a  new  atmosphere  and  the 
pressure  of  different  ideals  and  aspirations. 
There  are  all  the  outward  symbols  of  identity  and 
unity,  and  possibly  Winnipeg  itself  through  its 
Press,  its  Legislature,  and  its  educational  institu- 
tions is  healthily  influential  in  moderating 
between  the  new  and  the  old  and  in  giving  fibre 
and  cohesion  to  a  common  political  structure. 
Indeed,  it  is  Winnipeg,  and  not  Toronto  or  Mon- 
treal, which  expresses  modern  Canada.  Still  at 
Winnipeg  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
country  and  in  touch  with  influences  and  con- 
ditions which  are  not  necessarily  governed  by  the 
impulses  nor  largely  controlled  by  the  commercial 
or  political  interests  of  the  older  provinces. 

The  New  Settlements. 

Westward  from  Winnipeg  we  plunge  into  the 
newer  settlements  and  into  contact  with  many 
races  and  nationalities.  A  great  proportion  of 
these  settlers  have  touched  only  at  Halifax, 
St.  John,  and  Quebec  on  the  journey  westward, 
or  have  crossed  the  boundary  from  the  United 
States.  They  know  nothing  of  the  older  pro- 
vinces. They  can  have  no  active  sympathy 
with  our  loyal  devotion  to  the  Crown  and  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  Empire.  From  year  to  year 
hundreds  of  thousands  will  be  added  to  this 
population,  strangers  to  the  East,  conscious  of 
power,  and  more  or  less  subject  to  the  inevitable 
appeal  of  political  agitators  against  the  alleged 
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machinations  of  the  Eastern  interests.  Nine 
hundred  miles  of  prairie  lie  between  Winnipeg 
and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Saskatoon,  Regina,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton  are 
the  chief  trading  centres  in  a  sweep  of  terri- 
tory 900  miles  in  length  and  500  miles  across. 
Ten  years  ago  Winnipeg  had  40,000  people. 
Now  it  has  a  population  of  150,000.  Seven  years 
ago  Saskatoon,  which  now  has  a  population  of 
15,000,  was  a  portage  point  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan River.  During  ten  or  12  years  Regina 
has  grown  from  a  prairie  village  to  a  city  of 
30,000,  Calgary  to  50,000,  and  Edmonton  to 
30,000. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  these  and  many 
smaller  places  is  the  character  of  the  school 
buildings.  In  the  three  prairie  provinces  there 
is  the  eager  interest  in  education  which  has 
always  found  expression  in  the  pioneer  com- 
munities of  America.  In  the  Western  States 
this  zeal  has  never  slackened.  Curiously  enough 
it  is  less  active  in  the  older  American  States  and 
in  the  older  provinces  of  Canada.  Probably  in 
signal  aggressive  educational  energy  Chicago, 
with  much  that  is  unbeautiful  and  ill-smelling, 
outranks  any  other  community  in  the  United 
States.  The  spirit  which  glorifies  the  gross 
materialism  of  Chicago  has  abundant  manifesta- 
tion in  Western  Canada. 

Upon  the  grant  of  autonomy  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  took  immediate  measures  to  esta- 
blish provincial  Universities.  At  Saskatoon 
the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  is  planning 
one  of  the.'^ost  remarkable  institutions  on  the 
continent.  It  has  devoted  no  fewer  than  300 
acres  to  the  University  cam-pus.  It  has  em- 
ployed the  best  architects  and  engineers  from 
the  East  to  lay  out  the  whole  scheme  of  build- 
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ings  for  these  300  acres,  and  definitely  to  deter- 
mine the   plan    towards    which    the    authorities 
will  work  in  the  future.     There  will  be  buildings 
for  arts,  for  agriculture,  for  applied  science,  for 
medicine,  for  veterinary  science,  and  for  various 
other     departments.      Adjoining     the      campus 
are  1,000  acres  of  farm  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Already  buildings 
to  the  value  of   $1,000,000  have  been  erected. 
The   architecture   is    chaste   and   beautiful   and 
the  buildings  such  as  would  become  an  old  and 
cultured  community.     The  University  of  Alberta 
at  Strathcona  has  a  noble  site,  with  240  acres 
of  campus  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River.     In    conception    the    design    of   a    great 
University    rivals     that     of    the     neighbouring 
province.      The      authorities,      however,      have 
perhaps  hardly  planned  so  wisely,  nor  will  the 
buildings  in  beauty  and  dignity  equal  those  at 
Saskatoon.     But   only   by   comparison   can   the 
last    word    of   praise    be    withheld.     For    many 
months    Manitoba   has   had   a    Commission    en- 
gaged   in    planning    a    great    State    University, 
which    shall    embrace    the    existing    provincial 
institutions    of   higher   learning    and    unite    the 
denominational  colleges  with  the  State  system. 
Calgary    with    high    civic    spirit    is    laying    the 
foundations  of  an  independent  University,  and 
as  this  will  be  200  miles  from  Strathcona  and 
an  equal  distance  from  Saskatoon,  it  may  find 
an  adequate  support  even  in  competition  with 
the  State  institutions,  as  it  is  a  natural  mani- 
festation of  the  rivalry  between  these  vigorous 
Western  centres.    British  Columbia,  which  now 
maintains   colleges   at  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
in  affiliation  with  McGill  University,   has   also 
committed  itself  to  the  organization  of  a  State 
University  at  Point  Grey,  adjoining  Vancouver, 
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with  a  magnificent  outlook  on  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia.  With  the  enormous  resources  at 
its  command,  with  a  life  in  many  phases 
distinct  from  that  of  the  prairie  communi- 
ties, with  its  curious  social  and  political  de- 
tachment from  the  rest  of  Canada,  with 
its  domestic  radicalism  and  its  robust  Im- 
periaHsm,  the  Pacific  Province  should  rear 
an  institution  of  distinctive  character  and  of 
singular  interest  and  efficiency. 

In  the  whole  West  the  teachers  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  receive  salaries  ranging 
at  least  25  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  paid 
in  the  East.  In  all  the  Western  Provinces 
there  are  State  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
perimental farms  maintained  by  the  Federal 
Government.  A  self-made  American  triumph- 
antly reviewing  his  own  achievements  declared 
that  "  education  done  it,"  and,  however  active 
and  arrogant  may  be  the  materialism  of  the 
Canadian  West,  there  is  an  intense  devotion 
to  learning  and  the  things  of  the  mind,  and  a 
liberality  in  appropriations  for  all  phases  of 
education,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  on  the 
Continent. 

Increase  in  Land  Values. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  during  the  last 
five  years  is  phenomenal.  In  a  private  letter 
a  sober-minded  observer,  who  has  just  made 
a  close  study  of  Western  conditions  and  who 
speaks  with  the  greater  authority  because  he 
never  has  been  involved  in  speculative  land 
dealings,  writes  : — 

I  make  a  conservative  statement  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  difference  in  five  years  in  the  convertible  value  of  the 
farm  lands  from  Winnipeg  to  the  foot  hills  and  from  the 
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international  boundary  line  to  a  point  from  200  to  500  miles 
north  represents  the  extraordinary  sum  of  two  billions  of  dollars. 
In  this  territory  are  200  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands, 
some  of  them  rich  beyond  fancy,  others  less  striking  in  quality, 
but  still  excellent.  These  have  had  an  added  value  during 
the  last  five  years  of  $10  per  acre.  When  I  use  the  word 
"  convertible  "  I  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  200  millions  of 
acres  can  be  sold  forthwith  for  two  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
the  price  at  which  they  could  have  been  sold  five  years  ago. 
What  I  mean  by  "  convertible  "  value  is  that  as  these  lands 
change  hands  in  the  ordinary  course,  either  for  cultivation  or 
speculation,  the  increase  in  the  prices  represented  by  such 
sales  averages  on  a  conservative  estimate  $10  per  acre.  In 
addition  to  this  amazing  enlargement  in  value  is  the  increase 
in  city  and  town  properties  incident  to  the  development  which 
is  taking  place.  This  increase  reaches  wonderful  figures  which 
would  have  to  be  expressed  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Turning  to  consider  the  immense  areas  still 
unsettled  the  imagination  is  staggered  at  the 
prospect.  All  this  astonishing  development 
and  wonderful  increase  in  values  arises  out  of 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  lands  available  for 
cultivation.  In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
alone,  according  to  reliable  and  conservative 
estimates,  there  are  between  70  and  80  million 
acres  adapted  to  productive  agriculture.  For 
last  year  only  11  per  cent,  of  this  area  was 
under  crop.  This  acreage,  however,  yielded 
212,710,363  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  and 
barley.  With  the  acreage  under  crop  only 
quadrupled  1,000,000,000  bushels  would  be 
produced.  Alberta  has  between  80,000,000 
and  100,000,000  acres  fit  for  cultivation,  with 
only  2  per  cent,  of  this  acreage  occupied. 
Manitoba  as  originally  constituted  still  has 
20,000,000  acres  to  bring  under  cultivation. 
In  the  course  of  five  years  all  this  vast  terri- 
tory will  have  railway  facilities  equal  to  those 
now  enjoyed  by  the  closely  populated  portions 
of  Ontario.     With  the  railways  will  come  new 
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towns  and  an  immense  acceleration  of  rural 
settlement.  During  the  last  year  over  200 
new  villages  were  established  on  the  main 
lines  and  branches  of  the  three  transcontinental 
railway  systems. 

Farming  by  Machinery. 

In  the  use  of  machinery  for  breaking  virgin 
land  the  West  opens  a  new  era  in  agriculture.. 
Chiefly  of  American  origin,  and  developed 
to  practical  utility  in  the  Western  States, 
these  labour-saving  machines  have  found 
a  wide  field  for  successful  operation  in  the 
new  Canadian  Provinces.  They  give  an  im- 
petus to  settlement  and  cultivation  without 
a  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  Traction 
engines  are  now  used  all  over  these  pro- 
vinces. These  draw  gang  ploughs  which 
turn  eight  or  ten  furrows  simultaneously  and 
cover  from  20  to  30  acres  in  a  day  of  12  hours. 
On  the  larger  farms  these  engines  are  also  used 
for  harvesting.  A  few  of  the  vigorous  American 
farmers  who  have  come  to  the  Canadian  West 
operate  these  engines  night  and  day  during  both 
the  seasons  of  ploughing  and  of  reaping.  At 
night  they  carry  head-lights  and  thus  give  24 
hours  of  continuous  service.  The  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  urges  that  this  practice  should  be 
generally  adopted  in  order  to  secure  despatch  in 
busy  seasons  and  to  get  the  maximum  of  service 
out  of  an  expensive  machine.  To  do  this  a 
farmer  must  be  able  to  employ  both  a  day  and  a 
night  staff  of  w^orkmen.  From  such  operations 
extraordinary  results  were  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saskatoon.  Seven  years 
ago  a  Swede  came  to  Saskatoon  with  $100  in  his 
pocket.     He    began    farming    with    only    such 
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equipment  as  his  means  permitted,  but  quickly 
developed  a  genius  for  Oiganization  and  for 
trading.  He  now  owns  25,000  acres,  with  11,000 
acres  under  cultivation.  During  last  har- 
vest he  operated  six  traction  engines,  each 
drawing  six  binders  and  each  cutting  a  swath  of 
grain  8ft.  in  width.  Thus  with  36  binders  at 
work  a  swath  of  grain  288ft.  wide  fell  at  a  single 
movement  of  the  traction  engines.  He  owns 
his  own  thrashing  outfit  and  had  labour  avail- 
able to  follow  the  binders  with  the  threshing 
machines.  He  has  also  his  own  elevators,  and 
the  grain,  as  it  was  threshed,  was  put  into  the 
elevators  on  the  railway  ready  for  shipment. 
Behind  the  threshers  came  the  traction  engines, 
with  gang  ploughs,  and  thus  there  was  con- 
tinuous and  simultaneous  cutting,  threshing, 
and  ploughing.  Moreover,  he  was  able  to  do  his 
fall  ploughing  before  the  frost  came,  which  un- 
fortunately during  last  season  few  farmers  in 
the  three  Provinces  accomplished.  He  sold 
75,000  bushels  of  flax  seed  at  $2  per  bushel  on 
the  track,  realizing  from  this  crop  alone  $150,000. 
This  perhaps  is  a  very  miracle  of  Western 
farming ;  but  at  least  it  is  an  impressive 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  with  adequate 
capital  and  under  favourable  conditions.  Besides 
this  no  doubt  there  are  failures,  faithful  and  un- 
faithful, but  for  these  there  is  the  pity  of  the 
gods. 

The  Use  of  Gasoline  Engines. 

Many  American  farmers,  with  ample  capital, 
take  a  quarter  section  of  160  acres,  a  half 
section  of  320  acres,  a  full  section  of  640  acres, 
or  even  two  or  three  sections,  and  attack  the 
heavy  prairie  sod  with  traction  engines  and 
gang  ploughs  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
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ground.     They  follow  the  plough  with  a  machine 
that  cuts  the  sod  and  breaks  the  tough,  leather 
likeTsubstance.     This  they  follow  with  seeders, 
and  in   the   fall   they  reap   a   crop   w^hich  in   a 
fortunate   season   meets   all   the   cost   of  break- 
ing   and    gives    a    handsome    profit.     In    many 
cases    such    farmers    have    broken    as    much    as 
l,ooo    acres    of    this    virgin    soil     within     eight 
weeks  after  the  frost  has  disappeared.     Gasoline 
as  a  motive  power  applied  to  traction  engines 
or  to  the  engines  of  individual  reapers  greatly 
increases  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  of  farm 
machinery.     A  favourite  method  on  the  smaller 
farms   is   to   use   reapers   with  gasoline   engines 
of    sufficient    power    to    drive    the    machines. 
A  pair  of  horses  with  a  pole  between  are  attached 
to  guide  the  reaper  while  the  gasoline  engine  gives 
the  energy.     The  horses  are  saved,  greater  speed 
is  obtained,  and  more  ground  is  covered.     But 
with  the  general  introduction  of  gasoline  as  a 
motive    power    arise    all    the     irritations     and 
difficulties  incident  to  inexperience  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  engines.     Often  there  is  a  loss  of 
time    from   nothing    more   serious  than   a  loose 
nut  or  a  faulty  electric  connexion.     But  ignor- 
ance is  helpless  before  the  most  trivial  defects. 
With      characteristic      genius,      therefore,      the 
Universities    are    establishing    short    courses    of 
two  months'  duration  for  the  special  instruction 
of  farmers  in  the  construction  and  uses  of  gaso- 
line  engines.     In   order  to   make  these   courses 
effective  every  form  of  engine  used  in  the  West 
will  be  embraced  in  the  equipment  of  the  en- 
gineering departments  of  the  Universities.     The 
students  will  experiment  with  these  machines, 
discover   all   their   characteristics   and   eccentri- 
cities, and  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
behaviour   under   practical   working   conditions. 
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With  the  technical  knowledge  thus  secured,  added 
to  increasing  experience  on  the  farms,  the  gaso- 
line engine  will  grow  in  favour  and  in  efficiency 
for  the  purposes  of  Western  agriculture. 

Conditions  in  British  Columbia. 

These  great  stretches  of  Western  territory 
are  chiefly  open  prairie.  There  is  no  hard  and 
long  struggle  with  the  forest  such  as  faced  the 
pioneers  in  older  Canada.  Even  where  the 
country  is  wooded  the  trees  are  small  and  are 
easily  removed  by  a  form  of  drag  attached  to 
a  traction  engine.  The  cost  of  clearing  this 
timbered  country  in  the  northern  portions  of 
each  province  is  from  $6  to  $io  an  acre  as 
compared  with  from  $2.50  to  $4  an  acre  for 
breaking  virgin  prairie.  In  British  Columibia, 
however,  save  in  the  fertile  valleys,  the  cost 
of  clearing  is  heavy.  This  is  warranted  by 
the  substantial  returns  from  fruit  growing 
and  the  excellent  local  markets.  Since  1900 
the  area  of  fruit  land  under  cultivation  in 
British  Columbia  has  increased  from  7,000  to 
over  100,000  acres. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
materially  enlarge  the  volume  of  trading 
between  British  Columbia  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  A  considerable  percentage  of  the 
Western  grain  crop  will  go  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  coast 
communities  and  enlarging  the  markets  of 
coast  producers.  So  increase  of  traffic  across 
the  mountains  should  assure  lower  freight 
charges  and  incidentally  improve  the  position 
of  British  Columbia  fruit  growers  in  the  ex- 
panding markets  of  the  prairies.  In  proportion 
as  interprovincial  trade  increases  national 
sentiment    is    strengthened    and    the    Canadian 
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fiscal  system  becomes  more  secure  against 
attack  from  within  or  without.  For  a  genera- 
tion, however,  British  Columbia  will  be  mainly 
devoted  to  fishing,  lumbering,  and  mining, 
with  fruit  growing  as  a  valuable  secondary 
interest  if  the  prairie  markets  are  retained. 
If  there  is  apprehension  it  is  over  the  supply 
of  labour,  Japanese  control  of  the  fisheries, 
and  formidable  Asiatic  intrusion  into  other 
industries.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  these  problems  British  Columbia 
must  become  one  of  the  very  richest  pro- 
vinces of  the  Confederation,  and  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  capitalist  as  to  the  tourist  and  sports- 
man. It  is  significant  that  already  many 
of  those  who  have  made  wealth  in  the  severer 
climate  of  the  prairies  go  to  spend  their  years  of 
opulence  and  leisure  in  Victoria  or  Vancouver 
instead  of  Montreal  or  Toronto.  There  are 
those  who  prophesy  that  20  years  from  now 
the  population  of  Vancouver  will  exceed  that  of 
any  other  city  in  Canada. 

The  growth  of  Western  cities  is  as  remark- 
able as  the  expansion  of  settlement  on  the 
plains.  Many  of  the  buildings  erected  have 
solidity  and  dignity  which  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  finest  commercial  and  financial 
houses  on  the  Continent.  The  residential  por- 
tions of  Winnipeg  equal  those  of  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  East  to 
excel  Assiniboine  Park  at  Winnipeg  or  Stanley 
Park  at  Vancouver.  The  Bank  of  Montreal 
and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  have 
just  opened  banking  houses  at  Winnipeg  which 
compare  architecturally  with  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  London.  For  spacious  accommodation  and 
noble  proportions  the  banking  houses  of  Van- 
couver are  hardly  less  distinguished.     AH  this 
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is  the  growth  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
prophecy  of  tremendous  achievements  in  the 
early  future. 

Not  an  Experiment. 

No  one  with  an  open  mind  now  treats  the 
Western  country  as  an  experiment.  There 
will  be  partial  crop  failures  through  unfavour- 
able weather  as  in  Southern  Saskatchewan 
and  Northern  Alberta  during  last  season. 
Groups  of  farmers  will  be  "  hailed  out."  There 
will  be  early  frosts.  There  will  be  dry  seasons 
and  wet  seasons.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  do  well  and  will  praise  the  country.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  not  do  well  and  will 
curse  the  country.  There  will  be  seasons  with 
a  maximum  of  rainfall,  a  minimum  of  sunshine, 
wet  and  cold  weather  for  harvest,  and  pre- 
mature frosts  in  the  autumn.  There  will  be 
seasons  in  which  persistent  low  temperatures  will 
prevent  fall  ploughing,  and  as  a  result  there  will 
be  less  favourable  conditions  when  the  spring 
arrives.  There  will  be  seasons  in  which  so 
much  of  the  crop  will  be  affected  by  frost  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  good  seed  for  the 
spring  sowing,  in  which  thousands  of  farmers 
will  use  faulty  seed  and  have  unsatisfactory 
results.  Such  a  season,  indeed,  was  that  of 
191 1,  but  the  progress  of  the  country  has  not 
been  impeded  nor  its  abounding  optimism 
restrained.  Over  the  long  future  these  con- 
ditions have  no  control  nor  any  essential 
significance.  The  country  will  bear  any  or  all 
of  these  misfortunes.  With  greater  experi- 
ence and  more  intelligent  methods  many  of 
these  conditions  will  not  arise.  But  at  worst 
the  failures  will  be  partial  and  sectional,  and 
whether  they  occur  frequently  or  infrequently 
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vast  stretches  of  country  will  be  substan- 
tially unaffected,  and  from  year  to  year  the 
value  of  the  crop  will  reach  new,  amazing,  and 
ever-increasing  aggregates.  For  example,  for 
last  season,  notwithstanding  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion in  the  elevators,  and  severe  congestion 
on  the  railways,  the  three  grain  provinces 
marketed  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  to  the 
value  of  $200,000,000.  Of  wheat  alone  in  an 
unfavourable  season  the  three  Western  Pro- 
vinces produced  175,000,000  bushels.  It  will 
not  be  surprising  if  this  season  the  yield  is 
250,000,000,  or  if  by  1920  it  is  500,000,000 
bushels.  A  writer  in  the  Monetary  Times, 
a  sober  financial  journal,  estimates  that  if  the 
ratio  of  increase  for  the  next  ten  years  is  as 
great  as  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  three  pro- 
vinces in  1920  will  have  a  wheat  acreage  of 
34,321,000  acres,  and  a  wheat  crop  of  513,  000,000 
bushels,  or  with  the  yield  per  acre  for  the  last 
five  years  maintained  a  crop  of  675,466,910 
bushels.  In  all  such  estimates  there  is  an 
element  of  speculation,  as  much  depends  upon 
the  volume  of  immigration.  For  191 1  the 
returns  give  a  total  immigration  of  351,000, 
and  all  that  can  now  be  said  with  confidence 
is  that  for  this  year  the  figures  will  be  equalled 
and  probably  exceeded. 
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THE    RAILWAY   PROBLEM. 

The  chief  need  of  the  Western  Provinces 
is  adequate  and  efhcient  transportation.  We 
have  only  begun  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem.  We  have  only  begun  to  under- 
stand that  very  extraordinary  measures  must 
be  taken  to  meet  quickly  changing  conditions 
and  an  enormous  annual  increase  of  tonnage. 
Six  years  ago  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  acquired  lands  and  established 
terminal  facilities  at  Winnipeg,  which  it  was 
believed  would  answer  all  necessary  require- 
ments and  provide  for  all  necessary  extensions 
for  half  a  century.  To-day,  as  one  of  the  chief 
officials  of  the  company  admits,  "  our  terminal 
facilities  are  entirely  inadequate  and  we  have 
to  recast  our  whole  conception  of  what  is  re- 
quired." Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  company 
secured  an  additional  one  hundred  acres  to 
relieve  the  immediate  congestion  and  to  meet 
future  demands. 

Practically  we  have  attempted  to  carry 
along  a  single  route  from  St.  John  to  Van- 
couver a  huge  volume  of  traffic,  increasing  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  for  five  or  six  months 
of  the  year  depending  upon  one  outlet  and  upon 
land  transportation.  Naturally  the  result  is 
congestion  and  agitation,  and  bad  feeling  be- 
tween  railways   and   shippers.     This   has    been 
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the    experience    of    the    Western    States    as    of 
Western  Canada,  and  of  all  the  great  cities  of 
America.     In    the     United      States,      however, 
the  traffic  has  various  outlets.     A  portion  goes 
through  Canada,  some  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
some  by  the  ports  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston,  some  by  Duluth,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,    and    Detroit.     In    Canada,    on    the 
other  hand,  we  carry  traffic  from  East  to  West 
with    no    substantial    relief    from    North    and 
South  routes.     During  the  season  of  navigation 
the    traffic    converges    at    Fort    William    and 
Port   Arthur.     There   an   immense   quantity   of 
merchandise    from    the    East    meets    the    grain 
from  the  West  for  shipment  by  the  lake  vessels, 
or   for   storage   in   the   terminal   elevators.     In- 
evitably the  terminals  required  to  handle  this 
great  traffic  must  be  extensive  and  upon  a  scale 
of  expansion   beyond   the   dreams   of  the    rail- 
way managers  even  five  or  ten  years  ago.     In 
Winnipeg   there   is    similar    congestion   through 
the  movement  of  traffic  Eastward  and  Westward 
with   heavy   and   increasing   local   business.     It 
is  natural  that  farmers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers  should   demand   prompt   shipment   of 
products  and  prompt  delivery  of  merchandise, 
but  it  may  be  said  for  the  railways  that  only 
phenomenal  foresight,  lavish  outlay,  and  super- 
human energy  could  have  provided  against  the 
difficult  situation,  which  to  the  confusion  of  the 
optimists  themselves  has  developed  in  Western 
Canada. 

Mr.  George  J.  Bury,  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  general  manager 
of  the  company's  system  in  Western  Canada, 
explains  that  down  to  the  first  week  of  February 
last  over  94,000  cars  of  grain  had  passed  in- 
spection, as  compared  with  61,000  cars  of  the 
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crop  of  1910  in  the  same  period.  Thus  although 
threshing  was  from  three  weeks  to  a  month 
later,  54  per  cent,  more  cars  were  handled 
than  for  the  year  previous.  Not  only  was  the 
crop  late,  But  a  portion  was  of  poor  quality, 
resulting  in  more  switching  at  the  Lake  termi- 
nals, in  delay  in  securing  disposition,  and  in 
special  binning,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the 
elevators  was  reduced.  There  was  also  the 
long  strike  of  Western  coalminers,  which  forced 
the  railway  companies  to  take  in  a  year's  supply 
of  coal  from  the  East  to  meet  locomotive  re- 
quirements on  the  prairies.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  for  example,  was  obliged  to 
use  Pennsylvania  coal  right  through  to  British 
Columbia.  Generally  Western  coal  is  taken 
as  far  East  as  Brandon  and  return  loads 
of  merchandise  secured.  Last  season  coal 
and  merchandise  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  inevitable  result  was  delay, 
congestion,  losses  to  grain  growers,  and  at 
least  serious  inconvenience  to  shippers  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Reasons  for  Congestion. 

Mr.  Bury  points  out  that  not  snow,  but  low 
temperatures  and  strong  winds,  constitute  the 
main  obstacle  to  satisfactory  operation  of 
trains  in  the  winter.  Workmen  go  out  with 
reluctance  when  the  temperature  is  below  zero, 
while  the  strain  upon  the  machinery  is  also 
increased.  In  a  prolonged  period  of  cold 
weather  a  locomotive  in  efficient  condition  will 
haul  only  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  number 
of  cars  that  it  will  haul  in  ordinary  weather. 
These  facts  partly  explain  the  congestion  of 
last  fall  and  winter,  but  they  only  emphasize 
the    magnitude    of    the    problem     of    Western 
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transportation.     "  If    we    are    perfectly    frank 
with,    each    other,"    says    Mr.    Bury,    "  we    will 
have    to    admit    that    the    development    of   the 
country  has  carried  everybody  off  their  feet." 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  inrush  of  immigra- 
tion and  the  introduction  of  the  gasoline  tractor, 
which  enables  the  farmer  to  break  30  acres  a  day 
has    brought   the   land   under   cultivation   at   a 
rate  unprecedented  in  human  experience.     When 
it  is  realized  that  since  1897  the  acreage  under 
grain  has  increased  by  98  per   cent,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  with  the  short  season  available 
in  the  Western  climate  for  grain  production  and 
building   operations    neither    men   nor    material 
can  be  secured  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
unless  new  sources  of  supply  are  obtained.     Mr. 
Bury  insists  that  the  empirical  remedies  which 
made   Kansas  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world 
will  not  solve  the  problems  of  Western   Canada. 
As  the  acreage  under  wheat  increases  no  amount 
of  trackage  or  equipment  will  enable  the  railways 
to  haul  out  the  crop  in  ten  or  12  weeks.     Even 
if  the  railways  could  move  the  grain  in  that  period 
the   markets   of  the  world,   Mr.   Bury  believes, 
could  not  absorb  the  excessive  supply  without 
a    serious    readjustment    of    prices.     He    there- 
fore advocates  mixed  farming  as  the  only  avail- 
able and  practical  solution.       A  corrugated  steel 
granary  that  will  hold  a  thousand  bushels  can 
now  be  bought  for  $65  at  Winnipeg.   If  insured, 
the  banks  will  advance  money  on  wheat  in  these 
buildings.     The  Eastern  farmers  have  found  it 
profitable   to   build   expensive   barns   and  gran- 
aries, and  those  of  the  West,  according  to  Mr. 
Bury,    must    do    likewise.     It    may    even    be 
desirable  to  establish  public  granaries  in  which 
grain  can  be  stored  for   shorter  or  longer  periods 
at  a  rate  per  bushel  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
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cost  of  construction  and  maintenance.  The 
Western  farmers  now  import  thousands  of  tons 
of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  vegetables. 
In  one  year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  alone 
carried  to  the  West  for  consumption  2,000 
car-loads  of  agricultural  products.  All  these 
could  be  produced  on  the  prairie  and  high 
prices  realized  in  eager  local  markets.  Grain 
growers  are  encroaching  upon  the  free  grazing 
lands  of  the  West.  Beef  exports  have  declined 
enormously.  At  the  Winnipeg  stock  yards 
only  102,000  head  of  cattle  were  received  in 
191 1,    as    compared    with    170,000    three    years 

ago- 
The  adoption  of  mixed  farming,  as  Mr.  Bury 

argues,  would  arrest  the  impoverishment  of 
the  soil,  would  guard  against  the  losses  and 
dangers  that  would  follow  upon  two  or  three 
successive  failures  of  the  wheat  harvest,  and 
would  prepare  the  country  for  any  future  fall 
in  wheat  prices  resulting  from  the  sudden 
development  of  Asiatic  countries,  admittedly 
fertile,  but  now  inhabited  by  backward  races 
with  primitive  institutions.  Mr.  Bury  at  least 
is  convinced  that  if  the  Western  farmer  will 
devote  himself  only  to  "  wheat  mining  "  there 
will  be  sooner  or  later  a  radical  and  painful 
readjustment,  with  infinite  damage  to  the 
prosperity  of  Western  Canada. 

But  the  Western  farmer  cannot  be  coerced 
into  mixed  farming.  The  extreme  margin  of 
profit  appeals  to  the  farmer  just  as  it  does  to 
the  banker,  the  merchant,  or  the  manufac- 
turer. So  long  as  he  can  secure  a  greater 
annual  revenue  from  wheat,  oats,  and  flax 
he  will  devote  himself  to  these  crops,  and 
he  will  demand  from  Governments  and 
from    railway   corporations    convenient    market 
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facilities  and  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation. If  these  are  not  provided  there 
will  be  bitter  agitation  and  a  pervading  sense 
of  injustice  throughout  the  whole  Western 
country. 

Railway  Mileage  in  the  West. 

There  are  now  over  8,000  miles  of  railway  in 
the  Western  Provinces.  During  the  last  five 
years  2,000  miles  have  been  constructed.  The 
increase  of  railway  mileage  in  the  Dominion  for 
1907  was  28  per  cent.,  for  1908  29  per  cent.,  for 
1909  30  per  cent.,  for  1910  31  per  cent.,  and  for 
191 1  over  32  per  cent.  Two  or  three  years  hence 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  roads  will  be  operating  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  The  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
system  now  runs  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  to 
200  miles  beyond  Edmonton.  Contracts  have 
been  let  for  construction  across  the  mounta'ns 
to  Vancouver.  In  British  Columbia  500  miles 
are  under  construction  from  Vancouver  to  the 
Yellowhead  Pass.  The  general  route  of  the  line 
in  British  Columbia  is  via  the  Eraser  River  to 
Lytton,  by  the  Thompson  River  to  Kamloops, 
and  by  the  North  Thompson  northerly  to 
Yellowhead.  The  contracts  require  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  end  of  191 3.  Work  has  begun 
on  the  main  line  between  Sudbury  and  Port 
Arthur,  connecting  the  Eastern  with  the  Western 
system.  With  this  gap  bridged  and  the  con- 
nexion with  Vancouver  completed  the  company 
will  have  a  through  road  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  Quebec,  and  a  connexion  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Intercolonial  railway  system. 

The  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
road  has  been  carried  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains'  to  a  distance  nearly  1,200  miles  west  of 
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Winnipeg,  and  in  two  years  at  most  will  meet 
the    contractors,    now    at    the    crossing    of    the 
Skena,    working   eastward   from  Prince  Rupert. 
On   the  National  Transcontinental  section,  run- 
ning 1, 800  miles  between  Moncton  and  Winni- 
peg,  across  the  wilderness  of  Northern  Quebec 
and   Northern   Ontario,    230   miles   have   to   be 
completed,  but  save  on  two  sections  the  work  is 
well    advanced.     In    the    meantime,    however, 
the  Grand  Trunk  has   obtained  running  rights 
over    the   Temiscaming    and   Northern    Ontario 
Railway,    operated   by   the   Provincial   Govern- 
ment,   from    its    junction    with    the    National 
Transcontinental  Railway  to  North  Bay,  where 
direct  connexion  will  be  made  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  system  in  Eastern  Canada.     Besides,  the 
three    transcontinental    system_s    are      engaged 
in  a  feverish  competition  to  occupy  new  terri- 
tory   in    the    Western  Provinces.     While  these 
branches    run   north    and    south    mainly,    there 
are    also    many    east     and     west     extensions, 
running    parallel    to    the    main    lines.     During 
the    last    few    months    the    British    Columbia 
Legislature    has    guaranteed    bonds     for      new 
railways    to    the    amount    of    $45,000,000,    the 
Alberta    Legislature    for    $35,000,000,    and    the 
Saskatchewan  Legislature  for  $25,000,000.  There 
are  now  4,200  miles   of  railway  under  charter 
in  the  country  west  of  Lake  Superior.     Probably 
never    before   in    any   country   has    there    been 
such  an  extension  of  railway  mileage  in  a  short 
period.     The   spur   behind   the   eager   activities 
of   the   companies,    as   has    been   suggested,     is 
the  desire  to  go  in  advance  of  settlement  and 
to    shut     out     rivals     from    the     more      desir- 
able    territory.       The     West     complains,  how- 
ever,  that   the   provision   of   equipment   by   no 
means   equals   the   extension   of   mileage.     The 
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demand  for  service  as  well  as  for  mileage  is 
sharpened  by  the  acute  knowledge  that  the 
railway  builders  have  been  generously  assisted 
with  public  money  and  public  credit.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway,  constructed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, will  cost  $250,000,000  in  cash  and  interest 
down  to  the  actual  payment  of  rental  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Company.  In  addition  to  a 
bond  guarantee  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
the  Western  sections  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  the  road  will  be  assisted  with 
money  subsidies  of  $20,000,000.  In  Federal 
and  Provincial  guarantees,  cash  subsidies 
and  land  grants,  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  will  receive  between  $200,000,000  and 
$250,000,000  of  public  support.  This  is  a  rough 
calculation,  exaggerating  the  cost  to  the  country, 
but  by  no  means  exaggerating  the  value 
to  the  company.  While  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  the  Federal  or  Provincial  bond  guarantees 
will  every  involve  a  charge  upon  the  country 
they  constitute  a  form  of  debt,  as  they  are  a 
very  real  and  very  valuable  asset  to  the  rail- 
way builders.  A  few  months  ago  the  three 
transcontinental  systems  placed  orders  for  260 
locomotives  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  chiefly  for 
Western  service.  Of  these  175  are  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  60  for  the  Canadian  Northern, 
and  25  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  year  at  least 
$60,000,000  will  be  expended  by  the  trans- 
continental systems  in  additional  mileage, 
terminal  facilities,  and  general  equipment  in 
the  W^estern  Provinces.  If  to  this  amount 
we  add  the  expenditure  on  the  National  Trans- 
continental Railway,  on  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway,    on    the    acquisition    of    feeders    and 
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extensions  of  the  Intercolonial  system  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  on  the  northward  ex- 
tension of  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Road,  and  on  necessary  improvements 
to  the  older  systems  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
it  is  apparent  that  during  191 2  the  total 
expenditure  on  railways  will  run  between 
$75,000,000     and    $100,000,000. 

The  National  Transcontinental  Road. 

Naturally  where  political  differences  are  as 
acute  as  in  Canada  there  is  vigorous  criticism 
of  the  cost  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway  and  of  the  methods  of  construction. 
The  road  is  divided  into  three  sections — (i) 
from  Winnipeg  to  Superior  Junction,  (2)  from 
Superior  Junction  to  Cochrane,  and  (3)  from 
Cochrane  to  Moncton.  The  first  section  is 
finished,  but  of  the  second  45  per  cent,  and  of 
the  third  20  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction has  to  be  completed.  It  may  be  two 
years,  therefore,  before  a  connexion  can  be 
made  with  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway  at  Cochrane  or  before  the 
whole  road  can  be  operated.  An  even  longer 
time  must  elapse  before  the  bridge  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  at  Quebec  can  be  finished. 
It  is  now  argued  that  the  central  section  should 
have  been  built  in  advance  of  the  eastern 
section,  but  the  defence  offered  is  that  it  was 
essential  to  construct  from  Moncton  eastward 
and  from  Winnipeg  westward  in  order  to  get 
supplies  and  m.aterial  into  the  interior.  At 
any  rate,  not  for  a  year  or  two  will  the  whole 
road  be  available  for  traffic. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  delay  in  con- 
struction is  the  high  cost  of  the  railway.  Down 
to    1924   the   country    must    bear    the   cost    of 
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building  and  the  interest  on  the  investment. 
This  will  reach  a  grand  total  of  $250,000,000. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Grand  Trunk 
Company  will  be  required  to  pay  3  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  road  or  a  total  rental  of 
$7,500,000,  As  the  interest  on  rolling  stock 
will  be  at  least  $500,000,  the  company  will 
have  to  meet  an  annual  charge  of  $8,000,000. 
Thus,  on  1,800  miles  of  road  through  a  new 
country  the  company  will  face  rental  and 
interest  charges  of  $8,000,000,  as  compared 
with  an  annual  charge  of  $5,400,000  on  its 
3,000  miles  of  road  in  older  Canada.  In  order 
to  meet  operating  expenses  and  interest  charges 
the  National  Transcontinental  section  must 
produce  at  least  $11,000  a  mile  of  revenue, 
while  the  return  from  the  old  Grand  Trunk 
system  through  settled  territory  is  $10,000 
a  mile.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  a 
portion  of  western  traffic  will  be  diverted  at 
Cochrane  to  the  Temiscaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway  and  probably  shipped  outward 
from  the  terminus  at  Portland.  The  figures 
are  impressive  even  with  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect before  the  country,  and  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  if  the  Government  can 
insist  upon  the  original  terms  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  eastern  section. 

Investigating  Freight  Charges. 

In  any  event  the  high  cost  of  construction 
will  necessitate  high  freight  rates  to  meet  in- 
terest charges  and  return  a  satisfactory  divi- 
dend. Here  a  complication  arises  as  between 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
systems.  The  pioneer  transcontinental  road 
has  an  overflowing  treasury.  It  is  fimancially 
equal     to     any     emergency     that     may     arise 
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in  the  Western  country,  in  older  Canada, 
or  on  either  ocean.  It  had  a  gross  revenue  for 
1910-11  of  $97,599,083.  The  receipts  for  1912 
run  over  $1,000,000  per  month  beyond  those  of 
a  year  ago.  In  the  West  the  company  has  a 
landed  estate  that  will  ultimately  produce 
$150,000,000  and  conceivably  $200,000,000. 
The  Grand  Trunk  last  year  had  a  total  revenue 
of  $32,800,079,  or,  including  the  Canada  Atlantic 
division,  of  $34,736,007.  Its  earnings  im- 
prove at  the  rate  of  $500,000  per  month. 
The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  calculation.  The  builders  aim 
at  a  serviceable  road  with  adequate  equipment 
and  easy  grades,  but  from  deliberate  policy  are 
not  providing  such  costly  permanent  structures 
as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  With  equal 
trafhc,  therefore,  the  Canadian  Northern  can 
give  lower  rates  than  its  rival  unless  the  road 
of  higher  standard  gives  materially  greater 
efficiency  and  a  materially  lower  cost  of  opera- 
tion. These  perhaps  are  speculative  con- 
siderations, but  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
conditions  in  Western  Canada. 

In  the  West  ever  since  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  operated  higher  charges,  both 
for  freight  and  passengers,  have  prevailed 
than  are  exacted  in  Eastern  Canada.  Now, 
however,  there  is  a  resolute  demand  for  equality 
of  treatment  with  the  Eastern  Provinces.  The 
contention  of  the  Western  Boards  of  Trade  is 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Govern- 
ment should  by  legislation  lay  down  the  principle 
that  the  rates  charged  by  the  railways  in  the 
Western  Provinces  shall  not  exceed  those 
charged  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  for  similar 
services  to  a  greater  extent  than  may  be 
necessary    to    cover    any    excess  in  the  cost  of 
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operation  in  the  West  over  that  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  In  response  to  this  petition  the 
Government  has  instructed  the  Railway  Com- 
mission to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
charges  and  operations  of  the  railways  in  the 
Western  country.  Acting  under  this  instruc- 
tion the  Commission  has  determined  that 
the  investigation  shall  cover  the  capitalization, 
the  assets,  and  the  equipment  of  the  companies 
as  well  as  a  comparison  of  freight,  express,  and 
passenger  charges  with  those  laid  upon  the 
Eastern  communities.  That  the  inquiry  will 
be  impartial  and  thorough  is  assured  by  the 
reputation  of  the  Railway  Commission. 
The  chances  are  that  a  general  reduction  of 
railway  charges  will  follow  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  there  can  be  a  uniform  adjust- 
ment determined  only  by  the  capitalization 
and  resources  of  the  competing  companies. 
There  would  be  a  suggestion  of  injustice  in 
adjusting  rates  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
stronger  company,  while  to  impose  special 
penalties  upon  the  stronger  company  would  be 
to  deny  the  fair  results  of  enterprising  and 
energetic  management  and  the  possession  of 
exceptional  resources.  It  is  not  apparent, 
therefore,  that  any  particular  public  advan- 
tage can  accrue  from  an  investigation  into 
the  financial  condition  of  the  railways,  par- 
ticularly as  two  of  the  transcontinental  systems 
are  in  process  of  construction,  while  the 
third  has  achieved  its  position  by  singularly 
open  and  legitimate  methods.  There  is,  how- 
ever, simple  justice  in  the  demand  of  the  Western 
Boards  of  Trade  that,  subject  only  to  the 
higher  cost  of  operation,  freight  rates  in  the 
West  should  be  on  a  level  with  those  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  any  inquiry  necessary 
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to  effect  an   equalization  of  charges   is  in   the 
national  interest. 

Freights  and  Customs  Duties. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  also  that  there  will  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  farming  machinery  and  other  Western  sup- 
plies. Naturally  enough  the  West  is  favour- 
able to  a  low  scale  of  tariff  duties.  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
the  trade  agreement  with  Washington.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Legislature  of  Saskatchewan  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  12  reaffirmed  its  resolution  of 
last  Session  in  favour  of  Reciprocity.  There  is  a 
formidable  element  of  British  Free-traders  and 
American  progressives  in  the  grain  provinces. 
These  desire  to  sell  their  wheat  in  American 
markets  and  to  purchase  American  machinery. 
They  insist  that  the  manufacturers  of  Eastern 
Canada  exact  excessive  prices,  while  the  manu- 
facturers either  deny  that  there  is  inequality 
in  prices  or  ascribe  such  differences  as  exist  to 
the  higher  charges  of  the  railways.  It  is  mani- 
fest, however,  that  if  the  Western  farmers  are 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Protectionist  system 
they  must  get  machinery  at  prices  which  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  that  prevail  across 
the  border  and  that  the  railways  must  co- 
operate with  the  manufacturers  to  ensure 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  Western  popula- 
tion. Possibly  a  complete  reconciliation  can- 
not be  effected.  For  many  years  the  seat  of 
industries  will  be  in  the  older  provinces.  In 
politics  the  tariff  is  an  eternal  issue.  It  will  be 
so  as  long  as  there  is  conflict  between  field  and 
factory,  between  producer  and  consumer.  It 
will  be  so  as  long  as  there  are  rivalries  between 
nations.     For  when  all  is  said  modern  Protec- 
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tionism  is  an  essential  element  of  modern 
nationalism.  In  Professor  William  Graham 
Sumner's  "  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  "  there  are 
some  impressive  sentences  of  peculiar  applic- 
ability to  Canada.     He  said  : — 

The  grievance  of  the  South  in  1828  is  undeniable.  So  long  as 
the  exports  of  the  country  were  almost  exclusively  Southern 
products — cotton  and  tobacco — and  so  long  as  the  Federal 
revenue  was  almost  entirely  derived  from  duties  on  imports, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Southern  industries  either  supported  the 
Federal  Government  or  paid  tribute  to  the  Northern  manu- 
facturers. The  Southerners  could  not  even  get  a  hearing 
or  patient  and  proper  study  of  the  economic  questions  at  issue. 
Their  interests  were  being  sacrificed  to  pretended  national 
interests,  just  as,  under  the  embargo,  the  interests  of  New 
England  were  sacrificed  to  national  interests.  In  each  case  the 
party  which  considered  its  interests  "^iacrificed  came  to  regard 
the  Union  only  as  a  cage,  in  which  all  were  held  in  order  that 
the  stronger  combination  might  plunder  the  weaker.  No 
amount  of  precept  or  emphasis  can  make  the  Union,  which 
is  the  paramount  civil  interest  of  the  American  people,  strong 
and  permanent,  if  any  section  or  party  in  it  has  reason  to 
believe  that  its  interests  are  sacrificed  in  the  Union,  and  the 
Union  never  can  be  secure  unless  there  is  a  disposition  in  the 
predoiflinant  majority  at  any  time  to  Hsten  with  patience  to 
any  remonstrance,  and  to  exercise  power  with  moderation  and 
justice. 

In  the  Canadian  W^est  we  have  heard  much 
and  we  shall  hear  more  of  exploitation  of  the 
prairie  population  for  the  benefit  of  Eastern 
manufacturers.  There  will  be  a  disposition  in 
the  Western  people  to  regard  the  East  as  in- 
active and  unenterprising  and  themselves  as 
wholly  responsible  for  the  swift  march  of  settle- 
ment, for  the  enlarging  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion, for  the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of 
production,  for  all  the  glowing  promise  of  the 
future.  Like  all  Western  populations  they  will 
be  restless  under  restraint  and  aggressive  in  the 
assertion  of  their  own  opinions  and  interests. 
Hence    it    is    the    supreme    duty    of    Canadian 
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statesmen  to  give  sympathetic  and  adequate 
consideration  to  Western  grievances  and  to 
withhold  no  concession  which  can  be  granted 
without  sacrifice  of  national  interests,  in  certain 
confidence  that  the  West  will  respond  to  evi- 
dences of  good  will  with  capacity  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

Representation  in  Parliament. 

The  West  now  has  35  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  the  representation  is  re- 
adjusted on  the  basis  of  the  last  census  20 
additional  members  will  come  to  Ottawa  from 
the  Western  Provinces,  Such  a  body  of  dele- 
gates will  be  signally  powerful  in  determining 
national  policy  and  the  more  powerful  by  virtue 
of  the  virile  character  of  the  Western  popula- 
tion. Now,  however,  the  West  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  1,730,000  out  of  a  total  population 
of  7,204,000.  Moreover,  of  the  total  representa- 
tion west  of  the  Lakes  18  members  were  el^ected 
to  support  and  17  to  oppose  low  tariff  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  trade  agreement  with  Washington. 
Generally  speaking  even  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  where  only  two  Conservative 
candidates  succeeded,  the  cities  and  towns 
were  favourable  and  the  rural  communities 
unfavourable  to  the  existing  rates  of  tariff. 

The  Dominion  has  a  rural  population  of 
3,924,083  and  an  urban  population  of  3,  280,441. 
During  the  decade  the  rural  population  increased 
at  the  rate  of  16*48  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  63*83  per  cent,  in  the  urban 
population.  In  the  urban  communities  Pro- 
tectionist sentiment  dominates.  In  the  rural 
constituencies  of  older  Canada  the  people  are 
divided  almost  equally  between  low  tariff 
and    moderate  Protection.     Further,  while  the 
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Western  grain  growers  will  gain  from  15  to  16 
additional  representatives  when  the  constituen- 
cies are  readjusted,  at  least  10  or  12  additional 
members  must  be  assigned  to  the  chief  industrial 
centres.  Thus  there  will  be  no  revolutionary 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  so  far  as 
the  economic  policy  of  the  country  is  concerned. 
Again,  as  the  low  tariff  sentiment  of  the 
Southern  States  has  been  moderated  by  the 
extension  of  manufactures  southward  so  the 
Canadian  West  begins  to  develop  industries. 
Even  now  in  Winnipeg  there  are  267  manu- 
facturing plants  with  $36,000,000  of  invested 
capital,  employing  15,000  workmen  and  with 
a  monthly  pay-roll  of  $750,000.  Calgary 
and  Vancouver  are  destined  to  be  important 
wholesale  and  industrial  centres.  The  other 
day  Moose  Jaw  gave  bonuses  to  three  new 
industries.  As  one  goes  from  town  to  town 
in  the  West  one  finds  municipal  councils  and 
Boards  of  Trade  as  eager  to  secure  local  indus- 
tries as  are  the  communities  of  older  Canada. 
They  recognize  that  in  no  other  way  can  labour 
be  retained  and  employed,  that  in  no  other 
way  can  they  have  continuous  activity  and 
prosperity,  that  in  no  other  way  can  they  pro- 
vide for  a  numerous  element  of  the  population 
which  will  not  go  upon  the  land.  They  see  a 
time  ahead  when  land  dealing  will  have  de- 
clined, when  capital  will  flow  into  the  country 
less  freely,  when  stable  conditions  will  be  esta- 
blished, and  when  future  expansion  will  depend 
upon  the  organization  and  extension  of  local 
industries  in  close  relation  to  a  rich  purchasing 
population.  As  the  cotton  mills  go  southward 
to  the  source  of  supply,  so  the  flour  mills  will 
go  westward  to  the  centre  of  grain  production. 
To-day  the  West  is  asking  why  the  flour-making 
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industry  should  not  be  centred  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  instead  of  at  Winnipeg  and  Kenora, 
why  stock  should  not  be  finished  in  the  country 
and  the  products  distributed  from  Western 
packing  houses,  why  local  tanneries  and  kindred 
industries  should  not  be  established,  and  why 
the  East  should  send  into  the  country  so  many 
of  the  products  which  it  could  grow  or  manu- 
facture as  advantageously  and  distribute  more 
cheaply. 

Value  of  Local  Markets. 

Without  repeating  what  has  been  quoted 
from  Mr.  Bury,  it  may  be  instructive  in  this 
connexion  to  summarize  some  recent  utterances 
of  Sir  William  Whyte,  who  speaks  with  excep- 
tional authority  on  all  that  concerns  Western 
Canada.  He  points  out  that,  while  the  West 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  a 
question  worthy  of  discussion  as  to  how  far  it 
should  remain  agricultural.  In  his  view  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country  may  have  its  prosperity  con- 
siderably increased  by  concurrent  develop- 
ments of  an  entirely  different  nature.  In 
order  that  the  farmer  may  reap  the  full  benefit 
from  his  labour  he  must  be  able  to  sell 
his  products  in  the  most  convenient  market 
and  at  the  highest  prices.  He  argues,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Western  farmer  that  there  should  be 
industrial  centres  throughout  the  Western 
country.  Export  prices  are  usually  lower  than 
domestic  prices.  To  get  the  higher  prices  of 
a  domestic  market  it  is  necessary  to  have  towns 
and  cities.  These  can  be  secured  only  through 
industrial  and  commercial  development. 

One    reason   why   the    farmers  of  the  United 
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States  have  supported  Protection  is  because 
they  have  received  good  prices  for  products 
sold  for  local  consumption.  If  the  farmers  of 
the  Canadian  West  are  to  be  equally  con- 
tented industries  must  be  established  and 
widely  distributed  in  order  to  give  a  broad 
market  for  all  the  farm^ers'  produce.  This 
implies  that  a  proportion  of  agriculturists 
must  follow  mixed  farming  so  as  to  be  able 
to  supply  the  domestic  demand  for  milk,  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  poultry,  pork,  and  beef.  Only 
limited  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
flax,  now  the  chief  crops  of  the  West,  can  be 
used  locally.  All  the  other  products  mentioned 
would  develop  and  supply  local  demand.  Beef 
is  almost  the  only  product  of  these  named 
of  which  the  W'est  produces  enough  to  supply 
its  own  needs.  But  Sir  William  Whyte  points 
out  that  while  the  West  is  now  an  exporter 
of  beef,  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  an  importer. 
The  day  of  the  large  cattle  ranch  is  nearly 
over.  Winter  wheat  and  alfalfa  are  now  grown 
where  there  were  cattle  runs  a  few  years  ago. 
Hence,  unless  the  farmers  determine  to  raise 
cattle  more  extensively,  the  demand  may  soon 
exceed  the  supply.  It  is  admitted  that  Western 
Canada  cannot  have  all  the  benefits  of  in- 
dustrial communities  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  mixed  farming.  The  two  move- 
ments must  proceed  side  by  side,  and  already 
Manitoba  is  turning  towards  a  more  general 
and  more  scientific  agriculture.  Sir  William 
Whyte  urges  that  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
should  follow  the  example  so  as  to  bring  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population  to 
the  highest  level.  Amongst  manufactures 
adapted  to  the  West  he  mentions  stoves,  grain 
separators,    men's    clothing,    boots    and    shoes, 
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office  equipment,  and  certain  kinds  of  furniture. 
The  West  has  water  powers  and  during  the 
winter  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour  which,  though 
chiefly  unskilled,  could  be  used  to  advantage 
in  various  manufactures.  He  adds  that,  while 
mixed  farming  involves  a  greater  supply  of 
labour,  there  is  an  increasing  immigration  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  class  required.  Altogether 
he  insists  that  the  future  of  the  West  depends 
greatly  on  mixed  farming  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  he  urges  bankers  and  capitalists 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  establish  industries 
in  the  new  provinces. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere  the  grain  growers 
cannot  be  coerced  into  mixed  farming,  but 
ultimately  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  will  appear, 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  eager  quest  of  many 
communities  for  industries  will  create  an 
active  industrial  life  in  the  Western  Provinces. 
With  manufacturing  communities  and  expand- 
ing local  markets  the  West  will  be  more  easily 
reconciled  to  the  system  of  Protection  and  the 
friction  between  East  and  West  will  be  mode- 
rated. Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  once  said,  "  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  Protection  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  for  a  young  nation,  in  order  that 
it  may  attain  the  full  development  of  its  own 
resources."  The  West  is  a  nation  in  itself, 
and  if  Eastern  Protectionists  are  moderate, 
and  a  generous  attitude  is  maintained  towards 
the  Western  population,  it  should  be  far  from 
impossible  to  have  a  tariff  equal  to  the  ligiti- 
mate  protection  of  Canadian  industries.  More- 
over the  tariff  of  Canada  at  worst  averages 
only  20  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  average 
duties  of  40  per  cent  maintained  by  the  United 
States,  while  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  country 
could  be  induced  to  raise  the  public    revenues 
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by  any  system  of  direct  taxation.  With  the 
tariff  as  a  wedge  of  division  between  the  East 
and  the  West  eliminated  no  other  bar  to  national 
unity  and  national  co-operation  remains  That 
there  can  be  early  or  absolute  elimination  of 
the  issue  is  not  suggested,  but  that  over  this 
rock  the  Confederation  will  go  to  pieces  is  the 
delusion  of  theorists  and  the  apprehension  of 
pessimists. 

Measures   of   Relief. 

If,  however,  the  West  is  to  submit  to  a  tariff 
maintained  for  the  time  in  the  interests  of  the 
Eastern  industries  and  the  carrying  corpora- 
tions, ample  facilities  for  the  satisfactory 
marketing  of  Western  products  must  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  admitted  that  during  last  winter 
there  vv^as  desperate  congestion  with  serious 
loss  to  Western  producers.  It  is  easy  to  censure 
the  railways,  but,  as  Mr.  Bury  has  said,  to 
provide  against  the  conditions  that  have  de- 
veloped was  almost  beyond  human  foresight 
and  human  energy.  In  face  of  the  actual 
situation  no  available  measure  of  relief  was 
neglected.  The  railways  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient made  the  grain  rate  from  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  equal 
to  the  rate  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
so  as  to  secure  elevator  accommodation  at  these 
great  milling  centres,  while  the  Government 
by  special  legislation  gave  power  to  its  officers 
to  order  immediate  despatch  of  cars  to  the  more 
acute  points  of  congestion.  These,  however, 
are  palliatives  which  at  best  barely  miti- 
gate an  intolerable  situation.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  opponents  of  the  Borden  Admini- 
stration gibe  at  these  measures  as  inadequate 
and  as  proving  the  necessity  for  the  removal 
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of  all  restrictions  upon  the  shipment  of  Western 
wheat  to  American  markets.  There  may,  how- 
over,  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  exceptional 
dealing  with  an  emergency  which  could  be  said 
less  strongly  for  the  same  measure  as  a  per- 
manent national  policy.  Nor  will  the  situation 
be  materially  improved  by  State  purchase 
and  operation  of  terminal  elevators.  This  the 
grain  growers  demand,  and  the  Government 
is  clearly  pledged  to  such  legislation.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  as  a  first  step  the 
Government  will  lease  one  of  the  terminal 
elevators  so  as  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
practical  experience  of  public  operation  before 
heavy  expenditures  are  assum.ed  on  this  account. 
The  evils  of  the  existing  system  lie  in  the  control 
of  the  elevators  by  grain  dealers,  who,  despite 
vigilant  inspection,  raise  grades  to  the  loss  of 
the  producers  and  to  their  own  illegitimate 
gain.  When  wheat  runs  over  6olb.  to  the  bushel, 
mixing  is  in  the  interest  of  the  grower  providing 
he  secures  the  advantage.  It  is  argued  that  if 
the  railways  controlled  the  elevators  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  function  of  shipping, 
the  temptation  to  improper  mixing  would  be 
removed  and  all  the  benfits  of  public  opera- 
tion secured.  To  this  view  the  Government 
will  give  full  consideration,  while  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
grain  growers  for  such  legislation  as  may  be 
finally  adopted.  Again,  however,  we  are 
dealing  with  palliatives  rather  than  with 
measures  that  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
What  have  to  be  provided  are  additional  ter- 
minal facilities,  more  elevators  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  an  immense  increase  in  the  tonnage 
capacity  of  the  railways,  and  new  routes  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards.     All  this  cannot 
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be  accomplished  in  the  immediate  future  ;  but 
fortunately,  through  the  foresight  of  Govern- 
ments, the  enterprise  of  railway  builders,  and  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
a  few  years  at  most  will  bring  a  revolution  in 
the  conditions  of  transportation  in  Western 
Canada. 
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VI. 

THE    HUDSON   BAY   RAILWAY. 

-By  1914  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railways  will  be  operated 
across  the  continent,  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
will  have  been  constructed,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  open  for  the  world's  traffic.  Each 
of  these  events  will  have  profound  significance 
for  Canada.  There  may  still  be  doubt  as  to 
the  practical  value  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway, 
although  experience  suggests  that  the  common 
effect  of  such  enterprises  is  to  confound  the 
pessimists  and  to  justify  the  optimists.  For  a 
generation,  Canadian  politicians  have  jockeyed 
with  this  project.  The  railway  interest  was 
hostile  ;  Eastern  Canada  was  opposed.  It  is 
a  disturbing  fact,  perhaps,  that  the  managers 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  all  their 
remarkable  energy  and  enterprise,  have  never 
been  convinced  of  the  desirability  or  practica- 
bility of  a  Hudson  Bay  outlet.  On  the  other 
hand  the  acute  and  adventurous  builders  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  system  have  regarded 
the  enterprise  favourably.  But  even  yet  there 
is  infinite  scepticism  in  the  minds  of  many 
Eastern  people,  as  there  are  many  doubters  in 
Parliament.  It  is,  however,  admitted,  even 
by  the  sceptics,  that,  in  face  of  the  unanimity 
and  urgency  of  Western  feeling,  the  construction 
of  the  road  is  a  political  necessity. 
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We  have  lost  count  of  the  number  of  expe- 
ditions that  have  gone  out  to  report  on  the 
practicability  of  Hudson  Bay  navigation.  Over 
and  over  again  the  reports  haven  been  solemnly 
laid  before  Parhament.  But  still  there  was 
doubt,  and  yet  another  expedition  was  de- 
spatched to  confirm  uncertainties  and  to  effect 
delay.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  report  on 
Hudson  Bay  navigation  by  Mr.  Sidney  C.  Ellis, 
in  charge  of  James  Bay  surveys,  was  laid  before 
the  Ontario  Legislature.     He  says  : — 

So  far  as  Hudson  Bay  itself  is  concerned,  there  is    no 
question  but  that  its  waters  are  safe  for  navigation  for  quite 
six   months   of   the   year,    or   even   longer.     As    a    matter 
of    fact,    the    real    difficulty    lies,    not    in    the     Bay,     but 
in   the   Strait   itself.       With   the   object   of   attempting   to 
demonstrate  what  may  be  expected  in  regard  to  the  open 
period  of  navigation,  several  expeditions  have  at  various 
times  been  despatched  north  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  true   conditions   prevaihng  in   Hudson   Strait.       These 
expeditions  arrived  off  the  entrance  of  the  Hudson  Strait 
early  in  the  season,  and  at  the  first    opportunity    pushed 
through   to   Hudson   Bay.     They   then   returned   eastward 
to  the  Atlantic,  repeating  these  trips  east  and  west,  until 
compelled  by  ice  conditions  to  consider  the  route  as  no  longer 
practicable.     Hudson  Strait  has  a  length  of  480  miles  from 
east  to  west.     It  has  a  practicable  channel  at  least  35  miles 
wide,  with  from  50  to  200  fathoms  of  water  ;  thus,  there 
is  no  danger  from  stranding  on  the  shores,  and  moreover, 
a  number  of  safe  harbours  exist,  both  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  these  straits.     In  short  if  situated  in  more  southern 
latitudes,  the  route  would  be  considered  an  ideal  one  for 
the  navigator.     The  Hudson  Bay  Strait  may  be  said  never 
to   freeze   solid,    although   its   waters    are   unnavigable    for 
ordinary  ships  during  spring  and  winter  months  owing  to 
great  sheets  of  heavy  ice  moving  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  influence  of  tides  and  currents.     It  is  probable 
that  a  specially  constructed  ship  might  navigate  Hudson 
Strait  at  any  period  of  the  year,  although  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  for  at  least  seven  months,  such  a  voyage  would 
be  long  and  difficult.     Ice  attains  a  maximum  thickness  of 
6ft.,  but  when  "  rafted  "  sheet  on  sheet,  it  may  have  a  total 
thickness  of  25ft.    Ice  does  not  begin  to  melt  until  well  on  in 
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June,  and  is  not  sufficiently  melted  for  safe  navigation  with 
ordinary  steamers  until  the  middle  of  July.  In  1903  and 
1904,  Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  commanding  the  Canadian  Government 
steamer  Arctic,  carefully  investigated  conditions  affecting 
opening  and  closing  dates  for  navigation,  and  the  results  of 
his  work  are  summarized  as  follows  : — 

The  period  of  safe  navigation  for  ordinary  iron  ships  through 
Hudson  Strait  and  across  Hudson  Bay  to  Churchill  may  be 
taken  to  extend  from  July  20  to  November  I.  This  period 
might  be  extended  without  much  risk  by  a  week  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  perhaps  by  two  weeks  at  the 
close. 

According  to  Captain  Bernier,  the  Bay  is 
open  for  five  months  and  the  Strait  for  four 
months,  or  from  July  to  November.  He  believes 
that,  with  lighthouses  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion along  the  Strait,  a  shipping  season  of  five 
months  can  be  secured.  With  icebreakers  the 
harbours  at  Nelson  or  Churchill  can  be  kept 
open  for  most  of  the  year.  Except  for  a  few 
miles  along  the  shore,  the  bay  never  freezes 
over.  During  1905,  1906,  and  1907  he  saw  no 
field  of  ice  in  the  Strait  and  only  a  few  icebergs 
in  mid-October.  There  was  no  ice  in  the  bay, 
and  ice  only  four  inches  thick  in  the  harbour  of 
Fullerton.  In  the  first  week  of  October  no 
ice  was  visible  in  the  Strait  at  Resolution  Island. 
Judging  by  his  own  experience  and  the  reports 
of  other  navigators  he  would  fix  the  closing 
of  navigation  for  the  Eastern  entrance  of  Hud- 
son Strait  at  the  end  of  October.  He  con- 
cludes : — 

The  reason  and  cause  of  the  closing  of  navigation  is  due 
to  the  pack-ice  drifting  on  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of 
Hudson  Strait.  The  drift  is  caused  by  the  northern  current, 
which  partly  enters  the  north  side  of  the  Strait  and  partly 
closes  in  the  Labrador  coast.  This  fact  is  well-established 
by  the  filling  up  with  ice  of  the  northern  harbours  and  Port 
Burwell,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait,  while  the  western 
part  of  the  strait  and  the  bay  are  free  of  ice.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Hudson  Bay  itself  never  freezes  except 
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in  an  area  of  a  few  miles  along  the  land  around  the  bay. 
Fort  Churchill  is  often  still  open  the  first  weeks  of  November 
and  could  easily  be  kept  open  with  an  ice-boat  if  desired 
With  the  proper  aids  to  navigation,  the  dangers  would  not 
be  so  great  during  the  fall.  With  wireless  telegraphy 
in  a  station  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  opening  of 
navigation  could  be  made  in  the  first  week  of  July  by  inform- 
ing the  steamers  which  side  of  the  strait  to  pass  on,  so  as 
to  find  clear  navigable  water.  In  this  way  much  detention 
would  be  saved  in  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  July.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  strait  is  navigable  during  four  months 
each  year  with  suitable  steamers,  and  that  Hudson  Bay 
is  navigable  for  one  month  longer,  though  there  is  a  large 
field  of  ice  in  the  bay,  which  is  the  output  of  the  land  ice, 
through  which  a  suitable  steamer  would  have  to  reach  Fort 
Churchill. 

Captain  Adams,  speaking  from  35  years 
experience,  believes  Hudson  Strait  is  navigable 
for  four  months  of  the  year.  Commander 
Gordon,  who  took  the  steamer  Alert  through  the 
bay  in  1884-85,  reports  that  the  Strait  is  navig- 
able from  July  to  October.  Commander  Wake- 
ham  of  the  Diana,  declares  that  on  October 
30,  1897,  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  was  clear 
of  ice.  Captain  E.  B.  Fisher,  who  was  in  these 
waters  from  1884  to  1897  reports  that  the  Strait 
can  be  navigated  from  three  to  three-and-a-half 
months  each  year  by  steamers  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Naval  Defence,  describing  the  hydro- 
graphic  survey  of  Hudson  Bay  by  the  ice-break- 
ing steamer  Stanley,  gives  a  less  reassuring 
view  of  the  safety  or  feasibility  of  the  route  for 
other  than  specially  constructed  craft  suitable 
for  encountering  ice  floes.  It  is  stated  that  as 
late  in  the  year  as  July  22  the  Stanley  en- 
countered at  the  north  entrance  of  the  bay,  an 
ice  field  extending  for  200  miles,  requiring  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  in  finding  leads. 
Hydrographer    William    J.    Stewart    concludes 
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that   any  vessel   navigating   the   bay   must   be 
prepared  to  meet  ice.     He  says  : — 

Whilst  none  of  that  met  with  on  this  voyage  could  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  Stanley,  or  sealers  and  other  specially 
constructed  vessels  now  trading  with  this  district,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  a  ship  not  so  built. 
I  certainly  do  not  think  any  cargo  vessel  of  ordinary 
construction  would  have  been  able  to  find  or  force  her  way 
through  the  large  field  met  with  at  Fort  Churchill,  but  would 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  ice  until  it  was  loosened 
by  wind  or  currents. 

Apart  from  the  ice,  the  report  indicates  that 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  navigation 
of  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay  are  by  no  means  in- 
surmountable, arising  chiefly  from  inaccurate 
or  inadequate  charting  and  from  the  proximity 
of  the  magnetic  Pole,  with  the  consequent 
effect  upon  compasses. 

Building  the   Railway. 

But,  despite  reports  from  exploring  expe- 
ditions and  petitions  from  Western  grain  growers 
and  resolutions  by  Western  legislatures,  the 
Governments  resisted  until  the  West  became 
powerful  and  resistance  dangerous.  The  one 
party  was  as  prudent  or  as  inactive  as  the 
other,  and  it  may  be  that  there  was  wisdom 
in  delay  until  access  to  the  Bay  became  clearly 
necessary  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  Western 
traffic.  Now,  however,  i86  miles  of  the  road 
are  actually  under  construction.  Immediately 
contracts  will  be  entered  into  for  an  additional 
130  miles  to  Kettle  Rapids  on  the  Nelson 
River.  The  supplementary  estimates  con- 
tain an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  ter- 
minals and  elevators.  Engineers  have  been 
sent  out  to  report  definitely  on  Fort  Churchill 
and  Port  Nelson  and  on  necessary  aids  to  navi- 
gation.    Negotiations    have    also    been    opened 
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with  an  Atlantic  steamship  company  to  secure 
a  fleet  of  grain  and  cargo  vessels.  In  two  or 
three  years  the  whole  work  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

What  will  be  its  actual  value  still  is  highly 
speculative.  The  road  starts  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River  at  the  Pas  Mission. 
The  great  bridge  across  the  river  is  under  con- 
struction. A  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  now  runs  from  Prince  Albert  northerly 
for  lOO  miles  to  the  Mission,  almost  on  the  54th 
parallel.  It  is  intended  that  the  Hudson  Bay 
road  shall  run  from  the  Pas  north-easterly  to 
the  Bay.  To  Port  Nelson  the  distance  is  418 
miles  to  Fort  Churchill  498  miles.  The  engineers 
favour  Port  Nelson  as  the  terminus.  They 
report  that  the  distance  is  shorter,  that  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  route  are  less  serious, 
that  construction  will  be  less  costly,  that  a 
better  country  will  be  traversed  and  a  better 
harbour  secured.  The  line  surveyed  to  Fort 
Churchill  provides  for  gradients  not  exceeding 
2 1  ft.  in  the  mile  against  north-bound  and  30ft. 
6in  against  south-bound  traffic.  The  Port 
Nelson  route  gives  gradients  of  21ft  in  the  mile 
both  northward  and  southward.  The  cost  to 
Fort  Churchill  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000, 
as  against  $17,000,000  to  Nelson.  There  must 
be  added  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  for 
harbour  works,  for  the  exploration,  lighting, 
and  buoying  of  Hudson  Bay  and  for  other 
necessary  assistance  to  navigation.  Probably 
the  final  cost  of  the  whole  enterprise  will  not  fall 
below  $30,000,000. 

The  distance  from  the  wheat  fields  to  Hudson 
Bay  is  practically  the  same  as  to  Fort  W^illiam, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  as  the  ocean 
voyage   from   the    Bay   practically   equals    that 
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from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions, therefore,  the  economic  saving  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Fort  William  to  Montreal.  But  many  considera- 
tions enter  into  the  problem.  For  only  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year  can  the  road  hope 
to  enjoy  a  heavy  and  continuous  traffic  ;  for 
only  seven  or  eight  months  perhaps  an  active 
local  traffic  until  the  country  is  developed. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  elevators  at 
the  Hudson  Bay  terminus,  and  to  secure  a 
fleet  of  steamships.  These  will  appear  if  the 
expectations  of  the  more  sanguine  advocates 
of  the  project  are  realized,  but  at  the  outset 
onerous  shipping  subsidies  or  the  organization 
of  an  ocean  service  by  the  Government  may 
be  necessary.  With  the  road  constructed  by 
Government,  how  will  the  rolling  stock  be  em- 
ployed when  grain  shipments  slacken  ?  Will 
there  be  vessels  available  to  ensure  legitim.ate 
competition  and  low  grain  rates  across  the 
ocean  ?  These  are  the  uncertainties  and  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  Hudson  Bay  route  and 
which  probably  explain  the  long  hesitation  and 
inaction  of  Governments. 

Advantages  of  the  Route. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  adequate  rolling 
stock  and  adequate  shipping  facilities  the 
advantages  of  the  route  should  exceed  its 
disadvantages.  The  Western  vvdieat  crop  is 
ready  for  shipment  early  in  September.  Hudson 
Bay  navigation  closes  one  month  later.  But 
it  is  estimated  that  during  the  month  65,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  may  be  carried  to  the  seaboard. 
With  the  necessary  storage  facilities  shipments 
may  continue  until  the  interior  elevators  are 
emptied.     Moreover   a   well-established   conten- 
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tion  is  that  storage  of  wheat  in  high    latitudes 
improves    its    quality.     It    is    conceivable    that 
shipments  of  cattle  would  go  northward.     There 
should  be  a  return  trade  in  goods  from  Europe. 
There   should   be   a   trade  in  coal   between   the 
mines     of      Nova     Scotia     and     the     northern 
prairies.     Mr.    M.    J.    Butler,    formerly   Deputy 
Minister  of  Railways  and  now  General  Manager 
of  the  great  steel  works  at  Sydney,  has  estimated 
that    coal   could    be    taken    from     Nova    Scotia 
to  Port  Nelson   at    $3.75   a   ton,   and,   allowing 
$4  for  railway  charges,  could  be   sold  in  central 
Saskatchewan    at    $7.75    a    ton    as    against    $9 
for   that   now   secured   from   the    East   or   from 
British  Columbia.     Westward  between  Saskatch- 
ewan   and    the  upper    course    of    the    Churchill 
River,  there  are  from  30,000,000  to   50,000,000 
acres    of   land    adapted    to    grain    growing    and 
general  agriculture.     South  of  James  Bay  there 
is    also    an    area    that    may    be  brought  under 
successful    cultivation.     The    country    north    of 
the  Albany  River  will  grow  potatoes,   provide 
hay  and  pasture,  and  in  the  future  may  become 
a  prosperous  cattle  and  dairying  region.     There 
are  immense   forests   of  pulp   wood,   black  and 
white    spruce,    tamarack,     birch,    and    poplar, 
and  all  over  this  continent  timber  has  perhaps 
a    greater    prospective    value    than    any    other 
natural  product. 

The  road  will  open  to  the  prospector  an  im- 
mense territory  in  which  there  are  certain 
to  be  rich  mineral  discoveries.  The  special 
correspondent  of  The  Times  who  accompanied 
Earl  Grey  on  his  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay 
has  pointed  out  that  rock  formations  likely  to 
contain  minerals,  and  in  places  akin  to  the 
formations  which  have  proved  so  rich  at  Sud- 
bury [and  Cobalt,  would  seem  to  be  scattered 
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here  and  there  over  the  whole  of  the  region 
west  of  the  Bay.  North  of  Churchill  copper- 
bearing  rocks  and  traces  of  gold  have  been 
found,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
large  copper  deposits  being  discovered  in  the 
far  north  towards  the  Coppermine  River.  In 
the  lakes  and  rivers  west  of  the  Bay  there 
are  whitefish,  trout,  and  sturgeon.  In  the 
Bay  itself  there  are  whale,  walrus,  and  porpoise. 
In  the  rivers  there  are  arctic  salmon  and  along 
the  east  coast  cod  have  been  found.  Indeed, 
whatever  else  the  Hudson  Bay  railway  may 
accomplish  it  is  certain  to  ensure  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  great  northern 
fishing  industries,  for  whose  products  aHke  in 
America  and  in  Europe  there  is  an  insatiable 
demand. 

The  road  will  open  the  whole  littoral  of 
Hudson  Bay  to  exploration  and  exploitation, 
branch  roads  will  be  constructed  as  the  need 
arises,  and  over  a  vast  territory  new  commercial 
centres  will  be  established,  pulp  m.ills  erected, 
fisheries  developed,  mines  operated,  and  wide 
tracts  of  land  brought  under  cultivation.  As 
a  military  route  the  railway  will  have  great 
advantages,  as  an  additional  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  plains  it  must  prove  valuable 
and  conceivably  will  more  than  justify  its 
construction.  In  any  event,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  a  political  necessity,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  temper  of  the  West  must  be  constructed 
by  the  Government.  It  is  held  that  only  through 
direct  public  control  and  independent  operation 
can  low  freight  rates  be  assured  and  a  check 
established  over  the  charges  of  the  continental 
systems.  If,  as  its  advocates  contend,  the  new 
route  will  enable  the  farmers  to  net  lo  or  12 
cents,  more  a  bushel    for    their  wheat  and  will 
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increase  the  price  of  their  cattle  the  enter- 
prise will  be  abundantly  justified,  for  in  some 
degree  the  scale  of  charges  to  Hudson  Bay 
will  affect  the  through  rates  eastward  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of 
the  private  companies  towards  a  railway  under 
the  direction  of  Governments  has  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  situation,  the  powers  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure 
interchange  of  traffic  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation for  the  general  advantage. 

Other  Hudson  Bay  Projects. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
Manitoba  also  look  to  an  ultimate  rail  connexion 
with  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  adjustment  of  the 
boundaries  between  Ontario  and  Manitoba, 
which  has  just  been  effected  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion, the  Eastern  Province  exerted  all  its  in- 
fluence with  the  authorities  at  Ottawa  to 
secure  a  Hudson  Bay  port.  To  Manitoba, 
however,  which  resisted  the  demand  success- 
fully, both  Fort  Churchill  and  Port  Nelson 
were  awarded.  But  Ontario,  through  an  in- 
genious compromise,  secured  a  five-mile  right 
of  way  from  its  boundary  to  Port  Nelson,  with 
guarantees  of  ample  accommodation  for  terminal 
facilities  and  dockage.  The  design  of  Ontario 
is  to  extend  the  Provincial  Railway  from  Coch- 
rane northward  as  a  necessary  condition  to- 
colonization  and  as  a  means  of  access  to  the 
timber,  fisheries,  and  minerals  of  the  territory, 
while  incidentally  the  advantages  of  Moose 
Factory  on  James  Bay  as  a  terminus  will  receive 
consideration.  The  interest  of  Quebec  in  Hudson 
Bay   is   greatly    enhanced    by    the    acquisition 
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of  Ungava,  and  naturally  Manitoba  as  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  must 
have  direct  access  to  its  resources  and  con- 
tinous  rail  connexion  between  Winnipeg  and 
the  Northern  Ocean.  As  a  final  word  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  route,  we  have  a  proposal  by 
Mr.  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Railways,  that 
if  Hudson  Strait  should  prove  to  be  open 
for  navigation  for  a  shorter  period  than 
is  expected  a  line  of  steamers  could  be  run  across 
James  Bay  and  down  the  Nottaway  River  to 
the  National  Transcontinental  Railway,  by 
which  grain  and  merchandise  could  be  carried 
through  Quebec,  with  a  saving  of  500  or  600 
miles  in  distance  between  the  western  grain 
country  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Eastern 
Canada. 

Canada  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Transcontinental  Railway  systems  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
opened  for  traffic.  If  this  great  waterway 
effects  the  world's  commerce  in  any  such  degree 
as  is  predicted  there  will  be  an  immense  diver- 
sion of  the  products  of  Western  Canada  to  the 
Pacific,  and  a  proportionate  inflow  of  merchan- 
dise eastward.  Even  now  much  freight  from 
Eastern  Canada  is  taken  from  Atlantic  ports 
on  sailing  vessels  and  carried  round  Cape  Horn 
to  Canadian  ports  on  the  Pacific.  So  Eastern 
Canadian  products  are  shipped  from  St.  John 
and  Halifax  by  steamships  running  to  Mexican 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  transshipped  to  a  Pacific 
port  in  Mexico  and  carried  up  the  Pacific  to 
British  Columbia.  The  volume  of  such  business 
may  be  inconsiderable,  but  the  very  fact  that 
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this  is  now  an  economic  possibility  suggests 
a  material  increase  with  direct  steamship  con- 
nexion between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
ports  of  the  Dominion. 

Of  vastly  greater  consequence,  however,  will 
be  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  through  the 
ports  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  assumed  that 
from  the  close  of  lake  navigation  much  of  the 
produce  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  from  as 
far  east  as  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  whether 
shipped  as  wheat,  oats,  flour,  or  oatmeal,  will 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and 
that  the  ships  that  carry  these  products  to 
Europe  will  return  laden  with  general  merchan- 
dise to  be  distributed  from  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
and  Prince  Rupert  to  the  interior.  Sir  Donald 
Mann  believes  that  the  surplus  wheat  crop  of  the 
whole  of  Alberta,  of  the  Peace  River  country, 
and  a  great  section  of  Saskatchewan  will  seek  an 
outlet  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
With  Battleford  in  northern  Saskatchewan, 
almost  an  equal  distance  from  Port  Arthur 
and  Vancouver,  a  vigorous  competition  may 
develop  between  eastward  and  westward  carriers 
even  during  the  season  of  lake  navigation. 
As  a  result  the  coast  communities  will  develop 
as  distributing  centres  and  become  ports  of 
import  for  the  prairie  provinces.  Eastern 
ports  and  Eastern  mercantile  interests  may  be 
affected  ;  but  probably  any  losses  sustained  by 
diversion  of  business  westward  will  be  recouped 
through  the  general  growth  of  the  country. 

Much,  however,  depends  on  whether  or  not 
the  Government  at  Washington  imposes  dis- 
criminating tolls  in  favour  of  American  shipping. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Taft,  once  favourable 
to  this  policy,  has  recanted,  and  such  action 
seems  to  be  clearly  inhibited  by  Treaty  obliga- 
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tions.     But  in  any  event  tolls  must  be  imposed 
to  cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion.    The   canal  will   be   effective  in  changing 
the  course  of  trade  just  in  proportion  as  these 
bear   heavily   or   lightly   upon    traffic.     But    as 
through  usage  of  the  canal  Vancouver  will  be 
in   almost   as   close   touch   with   Europe   as   St. 
John,     Halifax,     Quebec,     and      Montreal,     the 
conditions    of    trade    throughout    Canada    must 
be  greatly  affected.     In  so  far  as  the  three  great 
Canadian    railways    are    concerned,    they    have 
common    interests    on    the    Atlantic    and    the 
Pacific.     This    fact    will  prevent  discrimination 
against   ports   on   the   Pacific,   and   with    equal 
treatment     western      irritation,     if     it      exists, 
will  be  subdued  and  national  unity  strengthened. 
Incidentally,  the    canal    will    also    provide    the 
West    India    Islands    with    a    shorter    route    to 
Vancouver  and  the  west  coast  of  Canada,  and 
possibly    stimulate    the    movement    for    a    pre- 
ferential  trading   relation   between   the   Islands 
and    the    Dominion.     Looking    back    over    this 
whole    survey    of   the    situation    it    is    manifest 
that  vast  preparations  are  making  at  enormous 
cost  to  provide  Canada  with  adequate  means  of 
transportation.     Indeed  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation   and    vigorous    exploitation   of   resources 
must  proceed  if  the  country  is  to  bear  the  load 
of    obligation    which    these    various    enterprises 
involve.     On  the  other  hand,  in   consideration 
of   the    configuration    of   the    country   and   the 
necessary    recognition    of    railways    and    canals 
as    the    chief    agencies    of    national    cohesion, 
the    very   life     of    Confederation     lies     in     the 
policy    which     has     been    pursued    with     high 
courage     and    with    robust    confidence    in    the 
ultimate  issue. 
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As  was  said  elsewhere  over  $130,000,000 
has  been  expended  in  making  and  deepening 
the  canals  of  Canada.  The  Canadian  canal, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  carries  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior  around  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
rapids  to  the  main  body  of  St.  Mary's  River, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Huron  some  miles  below. 
Through  this  and  the  American  canal  passes 
a  huge  volume  of  traffic.  Great  vessels,  nose 
to  nose,  are  locked  through,  bearing  the  ores 
and  grain  of  the  west  or  immense  cargoes  of 
finished  products  for  western  consumption. 
Indeed,  there  is  nowhere  a  more  amazing  mani- 
festation of  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
continent  than  the  fleets  of  cargo  vessels  which 
pass  in  unending  procession  through  the  Sault 
canals. 

Costly  dredging  and  blasting  have  cut  a 
deep  channel  in  and  near  Lake  St.  Clair.  The 
Welland  Canal,  28  miles  in  length,  connects 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  chief 
canals  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal, 
constructed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  in  their  geographical  order, 
are  the  Cornwall,  of  12  miles,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
of  10  miles,  and  the  Lachine,  of  9  miles  in 
length.     The  use  of  these  three  canals  is  com- 
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pulsory  on  all  vessels  ascending  the  river. 
There  are  besides  locks  at  Morrisburg  and 
Matilda  which  are  seldom  operated.  Below 
Montreal  there  are  no  canals,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended  a  vast  sum  of  money  in 
securing  a  deep  channel  across  the  shallow 
waters  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  To  this  work  has  been 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  the  heavy  ex- 
penditures of  the  Harbour  Board  of  Montreal. 
The  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal  has  now  a 
channel  450  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep,  and  so 
free  from  danger  that  it  can  be  safely  navigated 
by  ships  of  15,000  tons  where  ten  years  ago 
only  vessels  of  5,000  tons  or  less  could 
be  employed.  During  this  period  nearly 
$4,000,000  has  been  spent  in  widening  and 
deepening  the  river  channel,  in  improving 
beacon  lights  and  unlighted  buoys,  in  esta- 
blishing and  improving  signal  stations,  and  in 
reorganizing  the  system  of  pilotage.  A  floating 
dry  dock  will  be  provided  at  Montreal  in  which 
vessels  of  25,000  tons  can  be  accommodated. 
But  such  high  insurance  rates  are  still  exacted 
that  there  is  a  proposal  to  organize  a  Canadian 
Lloyds  on  the  model  of  the  Norwegian-Swedish 
Lloyds  which  has  proved  of  distinct  advantage 
to  the  shipping  and  commerce  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
ultimately  Quebec  instead  of  Montreal  will  be 
the  summer  port  of  the  ocean  fleets.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  Montreal  will  not  easily 
relinquish  its  ascendency  while  the  Government 
shows  no  disposition  to  balk  at  any  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  perfect  the  channel 
to  Quebec,  Besides,  with  a  population  of  half- 
a-million  Montreal  has  the  wealth,  the  public 
spirit,  and  the  political  influence  necessary  to 
retain  its  commanding  position. 
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A  chain  of  canals,  adapted  only  to  local 
traffic,  form  a  connexion  through  the  Trent 
Valley  in  Central  Ontario  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Simcoe.  The  Rideau  Canal,  con- 
structed by  British  Administrators  in  the  early 
colonial  period,  under  the  very  special  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  effects  a  sleepy  but 
picturesque  connexion  between  Kingston,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Ottawa  River.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  route  is  inconsider- 
able ;  its  military  value,  which  was  the  thought 
of  the  fathers,  is  a  legend.  In  the  west  there 
is  discussion  of  various  pretentious  canal 
projects.  One  of  these  would  connect  the  Red 
River  with  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Lake  with  the 
MacKenzie  River,  and  by  removal  of  rapids 
on  the  Saskatchewan  River  would  give  a  con- 
tinous  waterway  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Another  would  connect  Winni- 
peg with  Lake  Superior  by  the  Winnipeg  River, 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  River,  Rainy 
Lake,  various  minor  lakes  and  rivers  along  the 
old  Dawson  route,  and  the  Pigeon  River.  This 
way  the  pioneers  made  their  arduous  journeys 
westward  through  British  territory.  This  way 
Wolseley  took  his  expedition  to  suppress  the 
rising  at  Fort  Garry  when  the  western  terri- 
tories were  acquired  by  Canada.  Neither  of 
these  projects,  however,  is  immediately  practic- 
able and  as  yet  perhaps  do  nothing  more  than 
illustrate  the  spacious  thinking  and  the  heroic 
outlook  of  the  western  people.  Of  far  greater 
immediate  interest  and  importance  is  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  waterway  from  Winnipeg  to 
Port  Nelson,  utilizing  the  Red  River,  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  the  Nelson  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. In  this  the  municipalities  of  the  Red 
River  Valley,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
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States,  are  deeply  interested.  Early  in  March 
a  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Grand  Forks 
in  North  Dakota  and  organized  the  Hudson 
Bay  Navigation  Association  with  the  Mayor 
of  Winnipeg  as  President.  In  June  a  second 
conference  will  be  held  at  Winnipeg.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  northern  route  would 
shorten  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  by  i,ooo  miles. 

The  Welland  Canal. 

For  the  time,  however,  the  attention  of  the 
country     is   centred     chiefly     on      two      great 
enterprises.     One    of    these    is    the    deepening 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  the  other  the  construc- 
tion   of    the    Georgian    Bay    Waterway.     Over 
these    there    is    a    sectional    conflict.     Quebec, 
Montreal,    Ottawa,    and   Northern    Ontario    are 
favourable  to  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  but  not 
necessarily  hostile  to  th'^  Welland.     The  southern 
ports    on    Georgian    Bay,    Toronto,    Hamilton, 
and   the   communities   of  Western   and   Central 
Ontario  demand  the  deepening  of  the  Welland 
Canal   between   Lake    Erie    and   Lake   Ontario, 
and  utilization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system  to 
Montreal,  and  regard  the  whole  Georgian  Bay 
project  with  doubt  and  suspicion.    It  is  believed, 
admitting  that  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  com- 
mercially   and    economically    practicable,    that 
it  would  impair  the  investments  in  the  Welland 
and   St.   Lawrence  canals,   affect  adversely  the 
chief  shipping  ports  on  Lake  Huron  and   Lake 
Ontario,  and  carry  an  immense  volume  of  trafHc 
through  the  back  country  direct   to  Montreal. 
It  is  believed  further,  and  aside  from  all  con- 
siderations    of    self-interest,     that     the     canal 
is  not  practicable  and  that  in  undertaking  its 
construction  the  country  would  assume  a  ruinous 
expenditure  for  a  meagre  and  uncertain  result. 
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More  than  once,  however,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  spoken  favourably  of  the  northern  water- 
way. It  is  probable  that  if  Reciprocity  had  not 
intervened  he  would  have  urged  the  project 
upon  the  country  during  the  last  General  Elec- 
tion. Mr.  Graham,  Minister  of  Railways  in 
the  Laurier  Administration,  is  unequivocally 
committed  to  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Monk, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Borden  Govern- 
ment, is  one  of  its  chief  advocates.  None  of 
these,  however,  oppose  deepening  the  Welland 
Canal.  Thev  seem  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  traffic  for  both  routes  and  that  the  national 
advantages  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  would 
far  exceed  the  cost  of  construction.  The  Borden 
Government  has  committed  itself  to  deepening 
the  Welland  to  30ft.,  but  is  manifestly  reluctant 
to  declare  its  attitude  towards  the  Georgian 
Bay  project,  although  it  has  voted  $100,000 
to  improve  navigation  in  the  French  river. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Canada  is  to  retain  its  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  trade  of  the  west  and  north- 
west its  water  routes  must  be  improved.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  spending  over  $100,000,000 
in  deepening  the  Erie  Canal  and  in  improving 
the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River.  As  com- 
pared with  the  Erie  route  we  have  an  advantage 
of  80  miles  in  distance  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
ocean  and  a  long  lake  voyage  as  against  223 
more  miles  of  canal  and  a  connexion  with  the 
Hudson  River.  On  the  other  hand  American 
shippers  generally  enjoy  cheaper  ocean  freight 
rates  and  lower  insurance  charges.  When  com- 
pleted the  Erie  Canal  will  have  a  depth  of  12ft. 
with  locks  correspondingly  enlarged.  This  still 
will  be  only  a  barge  canal,  but  the  barges  will 
have  four  times  the  capacity  of  those  employed 
on  the  existing  six-foot  waterway  and  through 
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enlargement  of  the  locks  the  time  consumed 
in  locking  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Moreover, 
barges  are  so  cheaply  navigated  that  it  is  ex- 
pected freight  charges  will  be  reduced  by 
one-third  as  compared  with  the  charges  now 
imposed. 

Conditions  and  Distances. 

There  have  been  proposals  in  the  United 
States  to  construct  a  canal  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  a  junction  with  the  Hudson  River  near 
Albany.  A  New  York  State  Commission,  how- 
ever, has  reported  against  the  practicability 
of  the  project.  At  best  for  25  miles  of  the 
route  only  a  12-foot  instead  of  a  20-foot  channel 
could  be  secured.  Therefore  with  the  Welland 
Canal  deepened  to  30ft.  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  deepened  and  improved  and  the  number 
of  locks  reduced  Canada  would  retain  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  water  transportation  of  Western 
products  even  if  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  should 
not  be  constructed. 

It  is  contended  by  supporters  of  the  Welland 
and  St.  Lawrence  system  that  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  route 
vessels  using  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  would  be 
heavily  handicapped  by  inability  to  obtain 
return  cargoes  unless  they  could  use  the  Welland 
and  St.  Lawrence  system  in  returning  to  the 
head  of  the  Lakes.  They  insist  that  such 
cargoes  could  not  be  had  at  Montreal  and  that 
therefore  unless  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
route  were  available  vessels  would  have  to 
return  empty  to  the  Georgian  Bay  and  pass 
thence  by  way  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  St. 
Clair,  the  Detroit  River,  and  the  St.  Clair 
River  to  a  Lake  Erie  port  for  return  shipments. 
This  would  mean  a  run  of  1,200  miles,  440   miles 
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of  which  would  be  tlirough  Canal  and  canalized 
river.  But  by  using  the  Welland  and  St. 
Lawrence  route  they  would  save  800  miles 
of  distance  in  reaching  Lake  Erie  with  only 
70  miles  of  canal.  So  important  is  this  con- 
sideration in  the  grain  trade  that  vessels  carry- 
ing grain  from  Port  Arthur  to  ports  on  Georgian 
Bay  would  need  to  charge  the  same  rates  as 
to  Port  Colborne  or  Buffalo  if  they  had  to  go 
to  Lake  Erie  for  return  cargoes.  The  argument 
of  the  champions  of  the  Welland  and  St. 
Lawrence  canal  system,  therefore,  is  that  the 
Georgian  Bay  route  can  succeed  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  existing  waterway  deepened 
and  improved  to  meet  modern  conditions  of 
transportation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Welland  canal  could 
be  deepened  to  22ft.  and  the  number  of  locks 
reduced  from  25  to  7  at  an  expenditure  of  from 
$2  c; ,000,000  to  130,000,000  or  that  a  channel 
of  30ft.  could  be  secured  for  an  outlay  of 
$45,000,000.  An  equal  or  greater  expenditure 
would  be  required  to  give  a  depth  of  30ft.  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  system.  A  30ft.  waterway 
would  give  safe  passage  to  as  large  vessels 
as  are  likely  to  navigate  the  lakes  and  would 
permit  an  increase  in  freight  capacity  from 
70,000  or  80,000  bushels  to  350,000  bushels. 
There  are  enthusiasts  who  predict  that  great 
ocean  freighters  will  carry  grain  direct  from  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  to  Liverpool.  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  vision  will  ever  be  realized. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  vessels  adapted 
to  the  grain  trade  of  the  lakes  are  not  suited 
for  an  ocean  voyage,  while  vessels  constructed 
for  deep  sea  navigation  cannot  engage  profit- 
ably in  the  lake  trade.  The  argument,  however, 
should   be   made   with   reserve,    for   nothing   in 
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these  days  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  science 
and  the  genius  of  commerce.  Tramp  steamers 
and  comparatively  small  vessels  probably  would 
do  a  direct  freight  business  from  across  the 
ocean  and  affect  freight  charges  in  greater 
or  less  degree.  These  and  other  arguments 
have  been  developed  at  length  and  in  impres- 
sive detail  by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 
This  active  and  influential  organization  is 
supported  by  many  of  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade  of  Ontario.  Even  in  Montreal  there 
is  division  of  opinion  between  the  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  and  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
system.  It  is  in  old  Ontario,  however,  that 
the  opposition  to  the  Georgian  Bay  project 
is  centred  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  Great 
Waterways  Union  was  organized  to  oppose 
the  northern  canal  and  to  urge  concentration 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  system. 

The  Georgian   Bay  Route. 

The  projected  Georgian  Bay  Canal  cuts  across 
Northern  Ontario  and  Southern  Quebec  to 
Montreal.  From  the  Bay  it  enters  French 
River,  utilizes  Lake  Nipissing  and  some  smaller 
lakes  to  reach  the  Mattawa  River,  and  by  the 
Mattawa  secures  connexion  with  the  Ottawa 
River.  Its  length  would  be  430  miles.  There 
is  a  rise  of  60ft.  from  Lake  Huron  to  Nipissing 
and  a  fall  of  621ft.  from  Nipissing  to  Montreal. 
The  plan  contemplates  locks  500ft.  long  and 
60ft.  wide  with  20ft.  on  the  sill.  In  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  company,  which  holds  a  federal 
charter  for  its  construction,  the  argument  for 
the  waterway  is  thus  stated  : — 

Supposing  two  steamers  of  the  largest  class  to  leave  Chicago, 
they  will  run  together  till  a  little  past  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the 
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Strait  ot  Mackinaw.  They  then  part  company,  one  going 
to  Buffalo  and  the  other  to  Montreal  via  Georgian  Bay.  The 
distance  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  is  900  miles  ;  -  between 
Chicago  and  French  River  475  miles  ;  so  that  when  the  one 
ship  arrives  at  the  entrance  to  navigation  the  other  has  still 
425  miles  to  its  destination.  Allowing  for  detention  at  34 
locks,  we  find  that  the  vessel  on  its  way  to  ]\Iontreal  will 
have  got  to  within  50  miles  of  Ottawa  and  170  miles  of  Montreal 
when  the  other  has  arrived  at  Buffalo.  This  means  that 
for  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  cost  required  for  one 
ship  to  reach  Buffalo  the  other  will  nearly  reach  Ottawa. 
Assuming  the  rate  to  Buffalo  to  be  i^  cents,  per  bushel  the 
cost  to  near  Ottav/a  will  be  i  J  cents,  also.  For  the  remain- 
ing 170  miles  and  16  locks  to  reach  Montreal,  or  24  hours, 
one  quarter  of  a  cent  v.'ill  be  ample  addition.  The  grain, 
therefore,  can  be  delivered  at  Montreal,  exclusive  of  course, 
of  any  toll,  for  l^  cents,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  question 
this  conclusion. 

From  Buffalo  to  the  seaboard  at  least  3|  cents  have  to 
be  added,  and  therefore  grain  can  be  delivered  at  the  seaboard 
at  Montreal  for  3  cents  less  than  it  can  be  taken  to  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say,  for  one-third  the 
present  cost.  This,  of  course,  is  the  immense  difference  which 
exists  between  a  transit  route  and  one  in  which  transfer  is 
required.  No  new  ships  will  be  required  to  obtain  the  best 
advantage  from  this  route,  but  those  that  will  do  so  are 
already  built,  or  wiU  be  in  anticipation  of  its  completion. 

If  a  2D  foot  navigation  were  now  made  through  the  Welland 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  cost  would  be  not  less  for  it  has 
the  same  number  of  locks  and  77  miles  of  canal  as  against 
32  on  the  Ottawa  route,  and  it  would  still  be  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage as  regards  distance  and  time.  From  Port  Colborne 
to  Montreal  the  distance  is  the  same  as  that  from  the  mouth 
of  French  River  to  Moivtreal,  but  of  two  ships  starting  from 
Western  ports  one  would  be  at  Montreal  before  the  other 
was  half-way  through  the  Welland  canal,  still  400  miles  from 
its  destination.     This  means  loss  of  time  and  increase  in  cost. 

Besides  this,  such  a  canal  as  proposed  with  locks  of  this 
size  will  take  any  steamer  on  the  ocean  except  the  largest 
liners.  This  has  reference  principally  to  what  are  known  as 
"  ocean  tramps  "  which  have  come  into  being  since  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  draw  some  24  feet  of  water.  Such 
ships  are  only  freighters  ;  their  length  does  not  exceed  450  feet. 
They  would  hghten  at  Montreal  or  Quebec  to  pass  through 
the  canal,  and  after  their  trip  to  lake  ports  would  again  fill 
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up  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  so  as  to  load  down  to  their  proper 
depth  for  crossing  the  ocean.  This  is  a  very  important  ad- 
vantage. First,  it  prevents  the  lake  tonnage  being  limited, 
as  should  the  demands  of  an  unusually  large  transportation 
require  more  tonnage,  such  would  be  introduced  ;  and  secondly 
it  would  enable  the  large  and  valuable  lake  steamers  to  be 
employed  outside  v/hen  the  lake  navigation  is  closed,  thus 
releasing  an  enormous  capital,  which  is  now  locked  up,  for 
profitable  use  in  trading  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Aside    from    the    transportation    of    grain    it 
is  represented  that   100,000  tons  of  copper  ore 
and  a  portion  of  the  iron  ores  which  bulk  to 
over  16,000,000  tons  at  the  Sault  would  annually 
pass  through  the  canal.     Iron  ores  from  Lake 
Superior  would  be  carried  to  Cape  Breton  and 
return  coal  cargoes  obtained.     The  Lake  Huron 
and  Georgian  Bay  ports  are  closer  to  Montreal 
by  400  miles   by  the  Ottawa  than  by  the  St. 
Lawrence.     The   portion   of  Ontario   stretching 
from    the    Quebec    boundary    to    the    Manitoba 
boundary,    and    including    the    richest    mineral 
district   of   the   Province,   would   be   served   by 
the   canal.     There   w^ould   be   a    trade   in   beef, 
hog  products,  cheese  and  butter  from  Chicago 
and  all  the  country  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Ottav/a  district  supplies  annually  for  ship- 
ment 2,000,000  tons  of  sawn  lumber.     By  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  the  position  of  the  lumber 
men   of  the   Ottawa   valley  in   the   markets   of 
the  lake  region  would  be  improved.       There  are 
heavy     shipments      of     pulpwood    from    Lake 
Nipissing.     This  industry  will  expand  by  what- 
ever  route    the    output    may   be    carried.     The 
locks  and  dams  along  the  canal  could  be  utilized 
to   develop   power   for  industrial  purposes.     In 
this    connexion    the    charter    of    the    Company 
has  just  been  amended  to  recognize  Provincial 
control  over  the  water  powers  and  to  subject 
the  charges  for  electric  energy  to  the   Federal 
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Railway   Commission.     In   short   it   is   claimed 
for  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  that  the  great  need 
of  the   enormous   and   rapidly  increasing  Lake 
traffic   is   an   outlet   for   lake   freighters   to   the 
seaboard  ;      that   such  an   outlet  can  be  given 
by  a  20  foot  navigation  only  ;     that  the  chain 
of  rivers  and  lakes  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal 
is  the  waterway  designed  by  nature  to  obtain 
this  purpose  and  by  which  Manitoba  and  the 
Canadian    North    West    will    be    brought    into 
direct,    cheap   water,    communication   with   the 
seaboard  ;    that  it  is  the  shortest  outlet  by  over 
400  miles  for  the  Western  lake  ports,  and  can 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  third  of 
any  ship   canal  from  the  lakes   to   the  United 
States  seaboard  ;    that  when  constructed  it  will 
revolutionize    the    trade    of    the    Great    Lakes, 
diverting  it  to  the  ocean  through  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Dominion 
and    specially    of    the    ports    of    Montreal    and 
Quebec  and  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  ;     that 
such  a  waterway  with  its  water  powers  would 
open  up  to  settlements  and  centres  of  industry 
those    portions    of    the    Provinces    of    Ontario 
and  Quebec  which  lie  along  the  Ottawa  Valley 
and  French  River,  and  that  therefore  the  under- 
taking   deserves    the    material    and    energetic 
support  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

An  International  Waterway. 

One  other  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  an  international  waterway.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  the  United  States  obtained  the 
free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  stated 
concessions.  An  attempt  to  impose  discrimina- 
ting tolls  upon  American  shipping  was  aban- 
doned 20  years  ago.     It  is    admitted    that    the 
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Georgian  Bay  Canal  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Hence  the  con- 
tention that  we  would  secure  an  independent 
Canadian  waterway  under  indisputable  national 
control.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal  would  be  an  eager  com- 
petitor for  American  traihc  and  that  upon 
the  proportionate  volume  of  this  traflic  its 
success  would  greatly  depend.  Possibly  there 
is  even  force  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
canal  would  be  as  much  an  American  as  a 
Canadian  carrier,  while  the  whole  cost  of  the 
enterprise  would  fall  upon  the  Canadian 
Treasury. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  an  International  Water- 
ways Association  was  organized  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  in  deepening 
and  improving  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
Canals.  The  object  was  to  denationalize  the 
system  and  to  establish  a  form  of  joint  control. 
Some  interest  was  aroused  in  the  United  States, 
but  hostility  developed  in  Canada.  Ultimately 
the  association  was  disbanded  with  nothing 
accomplished.  In  June  last  the  proposal  was 
revived  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  Townsend,  of 
Michigan,  during  the  debate  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  Trade  Agreement  with  Canada. 
He  offered  an  amendment  declaring  "  that 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  waterways  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which 
shall  provide  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  for  a  waterway  of  sufficient  depth  and 
width  to  accommodate  deep-water  or  seagoing 
vessels  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  both 
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countries  and  in  furtherance  of  reciprocal  trade 
relations  between  them." 

Arguments  for  Joint  Control. 

Mr.  Townsend  pointed  out  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  with  its  sources  in  the  very 
industrial  and  commercial  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent leads  in  a  most  direct  line  to  the  great 
marts  of  Europe  ;  that  it  invites  the  business 
of  both  countries  to  embark  upon  its  waters  ; 
and  "  that  nature  never  appealed  m_ore  elo- 
quently with  advantages  and  opportunities  than 
she  does  to  these  two  countries  through  this 
waterway."  In  his  vigorous  statement  of 
the  advantages  of  the  project  there  is  this 
passage  : — 

The  iron,   copper,   coal,   tin,   salt,   and  other  minerals   of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania   would    naturally   find    their   way    to    markets 
over  the  lakes  if  a  deep  waterway  for  ocean-going  craft  con- 
nected those  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  ;     the  forest  products 
of  the  great  middle  north-west  could  be  floated  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  ;    railroads  would  have  their  termini  on  the  inland 
seas,  and  to  their  waters  could  be  carried  the  grain  and  other 
agricultural   products    for    shipment    to    both    shores    of    the 
Atlantic.     Indeed,  the  Atlantic  would  be  extended  to  Chicago 
and  Duluth  and  a  benefit  to  producers  and  shippers  in  the 
great  middle  west   in   excess   of   any   other   that    has    been 
suecested  would  be  extended.     I  cannot  easily  overstate  this 
benefit.      Think    of    it,    transportation    for    sea-going    craft 
would  be  brought  to  within  an  hour  of  the  centre  of  population. 
At  the  docks  of  Duluth,  Chicago,  Port  Arthur,  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Erie,  Buffalo,  and  Toronto  could  be  seen 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  every 
other  maritime  Power  of  Europe.     Cargoes  could  be  floated 
in  bottoms   at  Lake  ports   bound   directly  for  their  foreign 
destination.     The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission   would 
have  no  occasion  to  pass  upon  railroad  rates  from  the  Middle 
West  to  the  Atlantic.     Water  competition  would  keep  these 
rates  reasonable. 

Mr.    Townsend    developed    his    argument    at 
length,    declaring    his    preference    for    the    St, 
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Lawrence  River  route  as  giving  the  most  direct 
course  to  the  markets  of  Europe  and  because 
open  saihng  has  material  advantages  over 
canal  navigation.  Another  reason  for  reject- 
ing the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  which  Mr. 
Townsend  did  not  emphasize,  would  be  that  the 
United  States  enjoys  the  free  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  He  estimated  the  cost  of 
such  a  waterway  as  he  described  at  $150,000,000 
which  is  higher  than  Canadian  estimates.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  30ft. 
canal  system  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal  would 
not  fall  below  Mr.  Townsend's  figures. 

Estimates    of    Cost. 

The  cost  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  is  placed 
by  the  promoting  company  at  $100,000,000 
with  an  annual  net  revenue  equal  to  4  per  cent, 
on  the  expenditure.  It  is  not  the  intention 
to  challenge  these  figures  nor  to  pass  judgment 
between  the  rival  projects.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  opinion  becomes  less  favourable  to 
the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  There  are  those 
sympathetically  disposed  towards  the  enter- 
prise who  apprehend  that  the  cost  may  run  to 
$150,000,000  or  even  $200,000,000,  and  that 
on  portions  of  the  route  shallow  waters  upon 
which  no  expenditure  has  been  contemplated 
will  greatly  delay  navigation  and  materially 
affect  its  commercial  value.  The  argument  of 
the  Great  Waterways  Union  is  that  the  route 
is  serpentine  with  difficult  curves  and  stretches  ; 
that  these  would  prevent  usage  by  the  larger 
class  of  vessels  ;  that,  consequently,  in  com- 
parison with  a  deepened  St.  Lav/rence  system 
the  voyage  would  not  be  materially  shortened. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Wright,  managing  director  of  the 
St.    Lawrence   and   Chicago   Steam   Navigation 
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Company,    who    speaks    with    some    authority, 
declares  that  masters  of  Lake  vessels  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Sault,  St.  Clair,  and  Detroit 
rivers   could   not    bear   the   strain   of   taking   a 
vessel  through  the  French  River  for  more  than 
12  hours  of  the  24  and  would  be  reluctant  to 
handle  a  vessel  at  all  in  such  a  channel  except 
in  daylight.     He  says  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
losses    which    the    underwriters    discharge    are 
incurred    in    the    river    stretches    between    the 
head    of    Lake    Superior    and    Montreal    or    in 
approaches  to  these  sections  from  vessels  either 
grounding  in  the  rivers  or  stranding  in  the  ap- 
proaches, and  that,  therefore,  rates  of  insurance 
would    be    heavy.     Altogether    he    insists    that 
the  route  could  not  compete  successfully  with 
an  improved  St.  Lawrence  system  or  even  with 
the   Erie  route  and  that   to  embark  upon  the 
undertaking  would  be  "  a  stupendous  national 
folly."     It  is  true  that  a  private  company  offers 
to  build  the  canal,  but  only  on  condition  that 
its   bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
The  St.  Lawrence  system  would  be  a  national 
waterway     absolutely     under     public     control. 
Popular  opinion  would  not  easily  be  reconciled 
to  private  control  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal, 
while  if  the  whole  cost  were   assumed   by  the 
country  it  still  would  be  doubtful  if  heavy  ex- 
penditures upon  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
system    could    be    avoided.     What    does    seem 
to  be  certain  is  that  in  the  very  early  future 
energetic    measures    will    be    taken    to    develop 
either  the  one  route  or  the  other  and  that  no 
proposal  for  joint  action  with  the  United  States 
or    common    ownership    of    the    waterway    will 
be  considered. 

The  Dominion  contributes  annually  $1,217,000 
for    mail   subsidies    and    other    steamship    sub- 
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ventions.  Much  of  this  money  goes  towards 
local  objects,  as,  for  example,  the  schooner  service 
between  Gaspe  Basin  and  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  There  is  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $600,000  for  the  ocean  services  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  For  the  French 
line  of  steamships  the  annual  subsidy  is  $200,000, 
for  the  Australian  service  $180,000,  for  the 
service  between  Canada  and  South  Africa 
$146,000,  for  steamship  connexions  with  Mexico 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  $125,000,  for 
the  services  to  China  and  Japan  $121,000, 
and  for  water  communication  with  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  $105,000.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  any  immediate  reduction  in 
these  appropriations.  Indeed,  there  may  be 
an  increase  in  the  Atlantic  subsidies,  both 
for  freight  and  for  passenger  traffic.  Much  as 
private  enterprise  is  doing,  and  excellent  as  are 
the  services  now  provided  from  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, St.  John,  and  Halifax,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  proposals  for  a  fleet  of  22-knot 
steamships  from  the  Atlantic  ports  are  under 
consideration  in  co-operation  with  the  private 
companies  and  in  active  connexion  with  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  system. 
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As  national   considerations   have   been  pecu- 
liarly  influential    in    the    organization    and    ex- 
tension of  the  railway  system  of  Canada,  and 
as  these  considerations  will  be  equally  influential 
in  the  evolution  of  the  canal  system,  so  there 
is  an  outstanding  national  aspect  to  Canadian 
banking.     During  the  era  of  Confederation  the 
chief    minds    of    Canada    were    engaged    in    the 
direction    of    public    afl^airs.     Possibly    politics 
was    the    supreme    interest    of    that    time.     It 
was  vital  that  all  that  we  had  of  character  and 
of  capacity  should  assist  in  laying  soundly  the 
foundations    of   the    national    structure.     There 
are  still  men  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  who 
would  take  high  rank  even  in  the  old  Mother 
of  Parliaments  or  would  easily  achieve  wealth 
and  eminence  in  comimercial  pursuits  or  in  the 
fields    of   finance    and   transportation.     But    to 
a   far  greater  degree  than  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  the  conspicuous  figures  amongst  Canadians 
are  now  engaged  in  transportation  and  banking. 
A  few  of  these  hold  seats  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  their  interest  in  politics 
is    subordinate    to    the    great    commercial    and 
financial  activities  which  they  direct  and  con- 
trol.    There  is  much  also  to  be  said  for  the  view 
that  as  during  the  period  of  Constitutional  re- 
construction   the    best    minds    were    needed    in 
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Parliament  so  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  best  minds  were  needed  in  commerce 
and  transportation.  According  to  a  financial 
writer,  the  banking  system,  "  largely  the  creation 
of  the  bankers  of  Canada,"  is  designed  to  equa- 
lize the  rates  of  interest  throughout  the  enormous 
areas  of  the  Dominion,  to  adapt  itself  with  a 
natural  elasticity  to  the  varying  demands  of 
borrowers,  to  give  absolute  security  to  the 
note  holders  and  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  confidence  to  the  depositors. 

A  luminous  account  of  the  system  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Z.  A.  Lash,  K.C.,  Vice-President 
of  the   Canadian   Bank   of  Commerce   and  late 
counsel  for  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association. 
Before  a  new  bank  can  be  established    $500,000 
of  capital  stock  must  be  subscribed  and  $250,000 
in  cash  paid  over  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
and  the  Receiver-General.     The  Treasury  Board 
must   be   convinced   that   all   the   requirements 
of  the  law  have  been  observed  before  a  licence 
can  issue.      With  the  licence  secured  the  $250,000 
is  returned  and  the  bank  may  issue  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand  and  intended  for  circula- 
tion as  money.     No  bank,  however,  is  permitted 
to   have   notes   in    circulation   in   excess    of   its 
unimpaired   paid-up   capital.     The   payment   of 
these   notes   is   a   first   charge   upon   the   assets 
of  a  bank  in  case  of  its  insolvency,  while  if  the 
bank's     property    and     assets     are    insufficient 
to  meet  its  debts  and  liabilities,  each  shareholder 
is  liable  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  par  value 
of    his     shares,     or,     in    other    words,    is    held 
in    what      is     called      a     "  double      liability." 
There     is    also   a    bank  circulation  redemption 
fund,     to     which    each     bank   must   contribute 
an   amount   equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  its  notes  in 
circulation. 
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If  a  bank  suspends  through  failure  to  meet 
its  liabilities  as  they  accrue  its  outstanding 
notes  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent,  from  the  time 
of  suspension  until  the  date  fixed  by  the  liqui- 
dator for  payment.  Failing  provision  to  pay 
the  notes  within  two  months  from  the  date 
of  suspension  the  Government  may  pay  such 
notes  and  interest  out  of  the  bank  circulation 
redemption  fund,  while  if  the  fund  be  thus 
depleted  a  call  not  exceeding  I  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  make  up  the  deficiency  may  be  made 
upon  the  other  banks  in  proportion  to  their 
average  circulation.  The  note-holder,  there- 
fore, has  as  securities  a  first  charge  upon  the 
entire  assets,  the  double  liability  of  shareholders, 
and  the  note  redemption  fund.  These  pro- 
visions assure  the  absolute  security  of  note- 
holders  and  give  immense  strength  to  the 
Canadian  banking  system.  According  to  the 
bank  statement  for  December  30,  191 1,  the 
note-holder  is  protected  by  $118,836,066  of 
capital,  a  double  liability  for  the  same  amount, 
and  reserves  of  $96,868,124.  Thus  a  loss  of 
$334,540,256  would  have  to  be  sustained  before 
the  banks  would  be  unable  to  support  the  fund 
for  redemption  of  circulation. 

Renewal  of  Bank  Charters. 

The  law  provides  for  a  decennial  renewal  of 
bank  charters.  In  1900  the  Government  offered 
to  make  the  charters  perpetual,  but  the  Bankers' 
Association  deliberately  discountenanced  the 
proposal.  They  held  that  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  country  and  with  the  possible 
revelation  of  defects  and  weaknesses  in  the 
system  it  was  desirable  alike  in  the  public 
interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  financial 
institutions  that  the  charters  should  be  limited. 
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They   held  further   that  as   the  fixed  ten-year 
period     gave      an      assurance      of     reasonable 
stability  it  was  desirable  to  assure  the  country 
that  no  popular  demand  could  be  ignored  and 
that    the    supremacy    of    Parliament    was    not 
impaired,    nor    any   claim    to    perpetual   rights 
and  privileges  established.     The  charters  should 
have  been  revised  in  1910,  but  there  has  been 
delay  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
the    contest    over    the    trade    agreement    with 
Washington,   and   the   many   difficult   problems 
which  the   Borden  Administration  was   obliged 
to  handle  during  its  first  Session.     This  suggests 
that  there  is  no  serious  popular  dissatisfaction, 
although  there  is  some  vigour  and  persistence 
in    the    demand    for     Government    inspection 
for  which   the   existing  law   does   not   provide. 
This   arises   out   of   the   failure   of   the   Ontario 
Bank  and  the  Sovereign  Bank,  and  particularly 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Farmers'  Bank,  which 
secured  its  licence  by  very  questionable  methods. 
It  has  been  established  that  Farmers'  notes  sub- 
sequently returned  to  the  makers,  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000  or   $60^000,  were  imposed  upon  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  that  the  capital  necessary 
to  begin  business  never  was  actually  provided. 
For  four  years  the  bank  managed  to  keep  its 
doors    open   by   every   sort   of   dubious    device, 
finally  going  to  pieces,  as  was  inevitable  from 
the  beginning,  and  involving  hundreds  of  farmers 
throughout    Ontario    in    the    ruin.     It    is    now 
contended    that    the    bank    never    was    legally 
constituted  and  that,  therefore,  the  shareholders 
should    be    relieved    from    the    double    liability 
and   their   losses  recouped   from    the  Treasury. 
It  is   doubtful  if  so  vicious   a   proposal  should 
be  seriously  considered,  although  the  Govern- 
ment has  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  Commission 
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to  investigate   the  conditions  under  whicli  the 
bank  was  established  and  operated. 

Inspection  by  Government. 

Substantially,  the  control  of  Canadian  banks 
is  vested  in  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association, 
a  body  incorporated  by  Parliament  of  which 
Sir  Edward  Clouston  is  president,  and  which 
acts  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  Government. 
The  demand  for  Goverment  inspection  prac- 
tically attacks  the  authority  of  this  body. 
But  it  has  the  support  of  some  leading  bankers, 
who  of  their  own  motion  have  instituted  a 
system  of  independent  inspection.  Their  view 
is  that  Government  inspection  will  allay  public 
distrust,  even  if  it  gives  no  additional  security. 
On  the  subject  of  Governm.ent  inspection  and 
fixed  reserves,  Mr.  Lash  has  said  : — 

They  were  fully  debated  with  the  Government  in  1890, 
and  the  deliberate  conclusion  was  come  to  by  the  Government 
as  well  as  by  the  banks,  that  Government  inspection  and  fixed 
reserves  were  not  suited  to  our  conditions  or  to  our  banking 
system,  and  would  be  not  only  unnecessary  and  of  no  pro- 
tection, but  would  be  positively  detrimental  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  both  depositor  and  borrower.  The  real  protection 
to  the  depositor  is  (a)  efRcient  management ;  (b)  prohibiting 
loans  upon  securities  not  of  a  liquid  and  convertible  kind  ; 
(c)  the  common  interest  which  the  banks  have  in  averting 
panic  or  a  situation  which  would  greatly  disturb  business  and 
financial  circles  ;  (d)  the  double  liability  of  shareholders. 

The  demand  for  Government  inspection, 
however,  is  certain  to  have  support  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  those  who  do  not  fully  understand 
the  supreme  interest  of  the  banks  themselves 
in  the  security  of  the  financial  structure  it 
may  be  influential.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
Canadian  system  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  such  inspection.  There  are  29  joint  stock 
banks  in  Canada,  with  more  than  2,500  branches 
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scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  banks, 
through  their  own  head  offices  and  their  travel- 
ling inspectors,  are  in  constant  touch  with 
these  branches,  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  interest 
to  prevent  looseness  or  recklessness.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  even  an  army  of  Government 
inspectors  could  know  conditions  in  the  branch 
offices,  or  perform  very  useful  service,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  Bankers'  Association 
and  the  bank  inspectors.  It  may  be  possible, 
however,  to  organize  a  system  of  checking 
inspectors  under  the  joint  direction  of  the 
Government  and  the  banking  association,  or 
to  establish  an  independent  audit  by  officers 
representing  the  shareholders  as  distinct  from 
the  directors  which  will  satisfy  public  feeling 
and  effect  the  more  certain  exposure  of  such 
doubtful  methods  as  contributed  to  the  failure 
of  the  Ontario  Sovereign  and  Farmers'  banks. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  bank  failures  in  Canada 
have  been  caused  by  weakness  and  dishonesty 
at  the  head  offices,  not  by  looseness  or  corruption 
in  the  branches.  Under  the  law  bank  presidents, 
directors,  or  officers  who  issue  deceptive  state- 
ments or  make  false  returns  to  the  Government 
"  with  intent  to  deceive  or  mislead  "  are  liable 
to  five  years'  imprisonment.  It  is,  however, 
so  difficult  to  convict  directors  of  knowledge 
of  such  false  statements  that  they  generally 
escape  any  criminal  responsibility.  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  law,  Mr.  Fielding,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Session  of  1910,  in  a  measure  renewing 
the  bank  charters,  Vv^hich  was  held  over  owing 
to  congestion  of  legislation,  proposed  an  am^end- 
ment  providing  that  reports  to  shareholders 
and  returns  to  Government  should  be  signed  by 
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the  president  of  every  bank  and  at  least  two 
directors,  and  that  ignorance  of  actual  facts 
could  not  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. This  clearly  was  intended  to  be  an 
alternative  to  Government  inspection  in  which 
Mr.  Fielding  seems  to  have  had  little  confidence. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  banks  were 
not  impressed  with  the  equity  of  the  proposal. 
There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  convict  where 
knowledge  of  the  offence  cannot  be  established, 
and  both  judges  and  public  opinion  have  a 
curious  power  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  lacking  in  any  essential  element 
of  justice.  Nothing  to  indicate  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  White  towards  this  suggestion  or  towards 
Government  inspection  has  been  disclosed. 

Local  and  General  Banks. 

There  is  also  some  discussion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  small  local  bank  and  the  joint 
stock  bank  with  its  numerous  branches.  Few 
private  banks  now  exist  in  Canada,  and  upon 
the  whole  the  record  of  private  banking  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  It  is  argued,  how- 
ever, that  the  local  bank,  organized  to 
serve  the  interests  of  a  single  community, 
use  local  savings  for  local  purposes,  creates 
and  supports  local  industries,  and  assures 
liberal  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  local 
customers.  The  other  side  is  that  such  banks 
may  become  involved  in  local  speculative  enter- 
prises, while  they  have  no  outside  support 
against  sudden  changes  in  local  or  general  con- 
ditions. Moreover,  the  branch  banks,  in  the 
intense  competition  which  now  prevails  in 
Canada,  are  bound  to  give  the  most  active 
attention  to  all  local  demands,  and  to  consider 
sympathetically,  if  not  primarily,   the  interests 
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of  the  communities  in  whicli  they  are  situated. 
The  great  banks  have  the  enormous  additional 
advantage    that    they    collect    funds    from    all 
over  the  country,   that  they  are   able   to  com- 
mand resources  to  meet  a  sudden  development 
or  emergency  in  any  district,  and  that  they  give 
certainty    and    steadiness    to    all    the    financial 
operations    of    the    country.      For    example,    it 
is   vital   to   have   a   system   which   will   supply 
easily    and    quickly    the    money    necessary    to 
harvest,  and  the  credit  necessary  to  move  the 
Western    grain    crop.     For    this    purpose    the 
banks   under   legislation   suggested   by   the   ex- 
perience   of    1907    have    been    allowed    between 
October  and  January  to  issue  additional  notes 
up  to  15  per  cent,  of  their  combined  unimpaired 
paid-up    capital    and    reserves.      In    191 1    such 
circulation   to    the    amount    of    $7,897,218   was 
issued.     For    this    year    under    an    amendment 
just    adopted    by    Parliament    September    and 
February    will    be    included    in    the    emergency 
period.     But    as    such   circulation    bears    a    tax 
of  4  per  cent,  the  banks  declare  that  it  is  un- 
profitable  and   therefore   undesirable   as   a   per- 
manent   provision    for    increasing    the    avail- 
able   supply    of    currency.     It    is    doubtful    if, 
under    any    system    of   individual    local    banks, 
the  East  could  respond  so  fully  and  so  quickly  to 
the  demands  of  the  Western  Provinces.    But  even 
this  provision  for  emergency  circulation  may  fail 
to  give  all  the  currency  required  at  exceptional 
seasons,  and  it  is   not   at  all   unlikely  that  the 
proposal  to  issue  notes  against  the  gold  reserves 
in  the  Treasury  may  be  favourably  considered. 

Note  Circulation. 

There  is  also  some  agitation  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  note  circulation.     Those  who 
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attack  the  "  bank  monopoly "  insist  that  the 
issue  of  money  is  a  State  function,  and  that  if 
the  privilege  is  vested  in  private  corporations 
some  adequate  charge,  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  circulation,  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  banks  of  issue.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  would  result  in  any  advantage 
to  the  general  public,  upon  which  all  such  assess- 
ments must  ultimately  fall,  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  proposal  will  be  entertained 
by  Parliament.  There  is  a  feeling,  also,  that 
much  money  is  sunk  in  bank  premises,  and  that 
the  amount  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation 
is  not  frankly  stated  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  banking  institutions.  If  by  this  means 
the  banks  strengthen  their  position,  they  also 
partly  conceal  their  profits.  During  the  last 
few  years  especially  there  has  been  a  keen 
competition  amongst  the  banks  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  branches.  In  this  way  a  large  ex- 
penditure has  been  incurred.  But  much  of 
this  expenditure  was  inevitable  in  a  time  of 
expansion  in  the  West  and  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  East,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  strange 
contention  that  the  banks  are  providing  unduly 
for  the  accommodation  of  rural  communities, 
whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  an  unwise  multiplica- 
tion of  branches  in  the  cities.  But  more  and 
more  the  banks  are  doing  business  for  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
accommodation  exceeds  the  demand.  Another 
objection  is  that  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to 
depositors,  which  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  3 
per  cent,  by  joint  action  of  the  banks,  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  rates  charged  to  customers. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bank  rate  is 
5,   6,   or   7   per  cent,   as   compared  with   3   per 
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cent,  allowed  to  depositors.  It  is  worth  point- 
ing out  that  the  total  paid-up  capital  of  the 
banks  is  $120,204,466,  and  the  reserves 
$98,101,505,  while  the  Canadian  deposits  run 
up  to  $813,000,000.  Thus  the  public  provides 
over  $800,000,000  of  the  $933,000,000  with 
which  the  banks  do  business.  It  is  urged, 
therefore,  by  certain  critics  that  instead  of 
issuing  notes  against  reserves  the  banks  should 
be  required  to  increase  their  capital,  to  submit 
to  a  valuation  of  their  property,  and  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  accord- 
ing to  the  rates  charged  for  banking  accommo- 
dation. The  banks  insist  that  their  vaults 
often  overflow  with  funds  for  which  they  cannot 
find  employment,  and  that  the  losses  sustained 
when  money  is  plentiful  is  a  fair  offset  to  the 
profits  realized  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  It  is 
true  that  in  recent  years  the  Canadian  banks 
have  paid  dividends  ranging  from  8  to  20 
per  cent.,  but  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  for  example, 
which  pays  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
on  a  paid-up  capital  of  $16,000,000,  that 
the  reserve  of  $15,000,000  was  also  employed 
in  earning  the  amount.  Moreover,  the  handling 
of  innumerable  small  accounts  deserves  some 
compensation. 

Money  Lent  Abroad. 

For  some  years  there  have  been  recurring 
attacks  on  the  banks  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  money  lent  on  call  in  New  York  and  other 
American  centres,  and  employed  in  speculative 
or  industrial  enterprises  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  represented  that 
Canada  necessarily  is  an  enormous  borrower  of 
British  and  foreign  capital,  and  that  the  Cana- 
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dian  banks  are  under  a  pecviliar  obligation 
to  use  their  funds,  consisting  mainly  of  the 
savings  of  the  Canadian  people,  in  assisting 
home  enterprises  and  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  answer  of  the 
banks  is  that  they  are  bound  in  justice  to  their 
shareholders  to  use  their  capital  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that  by  the  system  of  call 
loans  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  they  have 
what  is  practically  liquid  capital  available  for 
use  in  any  emergency  in  Canada.  This  aspect 
of  call  loans  has  been  presented  strongly  by 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  experience  proves  that  there 
is  great  force  in  their  contention.  For  example, 
during  the  anxious  weeks  intervening  between 
July  and  November,  1907,  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  were  brought  back  from  New  York  to 
ease  the  situation  in  Canada.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  some  of  the  Canadian  banks 
have  American  branches  with  large  deposits, 
and  in  a  sense  have  assumed  an  international 
character  with  international  obligations.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  American  deposits  in 
American  branches  of  the  Canadian  banks 
partly  offsets  the  Canadian  bank  loans  abroad. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Dominion 
Bank,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Union 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  British  North  America 
have  ofiices  in  London. 

Thus  far  Canada  has  not  been  seriously 
overrun  by  the  monetary  heresies  which  have 
often  made  headway  in  the  United  States. 
Forty  years  ago  v/e  had  a  few  "  rag  baby " 
agitators,  and  the  Bryan  campaign  of  1896 
aroused  considerable  sympathy  in  this  country. 
But    the    proposal    to    guarantee  deposits,  and 
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thus  to  reduce  all  banks  to  a  common  level,  to 
encourage  speculative  and  unskilful  banking, 
and  to  deny  to  able  and  prudent  bankers  the 
advantages  which  belong  to  superior  talent  and 
method  in  other  pursuits  gets  no  serious 
support  from  any  section  of  the  community. 
The  tendency  is  towards  absorption  of  the 
smaller  banks  by  the  larger  institutions. 
During  the  last  ten  years  seven  have  disappeared 
by  failure  and  twelve  by  amalgamation. 
The  last  of  these  unions  was  that  between 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
Eastern  Townships  Bank,  by  which  the  former 
institution  gets  a  network  of  branches  in 
Quebec  and  rounds  out  its  national  system. 
Since  Confederation  23  Canadian  banks  have 
gone  into  liquidation.  For  191 1  29  banks 
reported  to  the  Government  as  compared  with 
47  ten  years  ago.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  Bank  of  Vancouver  and  the  Weyburn 
Security  Bank,  both  western  institutions, 
have  been  organized  and  the  Banque  Inter- 
national du  Canada  has  been  established  at 
Montreal.  The  whole  attitude  of  Canadian 
banks  is  towards  sympathetic  and  generous 
dealing  with  customers,  free,  if  prudent, 
support  of  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, energetic  extension  of  banking  facilities 
to  the  newer  northern  and  western  settlements 
without  excessive  concern  for  immediate  profits, 
and  co-operation  in  times  of  stress  and  danger 
to  prevent  losses  to  depositors  or  panic  amongst 
the  people.  The  system  has  been  greatly 
responsible  for  comparative  commercial  stability 
over  a  long  period,  for  the  free  application  of 
capital  and  enterprise  to  many  forms  of  de- 
velopment, and  for  the  conservative  but  healthy 
stimulation  of  all  the  country's  activities. 
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LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Canada  has  enjoyed 
comparative  freedom  from  the  corporate  abuses 
and  financial  malpractices  which  have  excited 
such  bitter  agitation  and  caused  such  profound 
and  enduring  unrest  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  "  literature  of  exposure,"  but  it  is  mainly 
concerned  with  bogeys  and  scarecrows.  We 
never  quite  escape  the  sweep  of  an  American 
agitation.  With  every  wild  storm  that  roars 
across  the  adjoining  country  there  is  ominous 
murmuring  in  Canadian  tree  tops.  One  ex- 
planation of  the  greater  serenity  in  Canada 
lies,  perhaps,  in  the  political  system.  A  by- 
election  reveals  the  temper  of  the  country  and 
checks  a  Government  verging  upon  rash  courses. 
Ministers  answer  quickly  to  public  opinion. 
The  life  of  government  depends  upon  a  par- 
liamentary majority.  In  Parliament  there  may 
be  all  the  evidences  of  extreme  partisan  sub- 
serviency. In  caucus  there  may  be  free  speaking 
tenacious  resistance  to  ministerial  proposals. 
One  effect  of  this  is  to  give  an  immense  power 
to  minorities  ;  another  is  to  preserve  the 
authority  of  the  constituencies.  It  is  in- 
finitely more  easy  than  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  President  and  his  official  advisers 
are  not  immediately  amenable  to  Congress,  to 
compel  action  for  the  redress  of  grievances  and 
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the  correction  of  abuses.  Again,  the  real  power 
in  Canada  lies  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  United  States  in  the  Senate.  No  class 
commands  the  gateway  to  the  Canadian 
Commons  ;  wealth,  connexion  with  capital, 
and  the  secret  workings  of  corporations  are 
subtly  and  dangerously  influential  in  imposing 
candidates  for  the  Senate  upon  American 
Legislatures.  No  sympathetic  student  of 
American  institutions  would  suggest  that  the 
Senate  is  a  mere  refuge  for  mercenaries  and  the 
stool  pigeons  of  capitalists.  In  the  crises  of 
the  nation  it  has  revealed  a  fine  reserve  of 
independence,  character,  and  capacity.  At  all 
periods  of  its  history  the  United  States  Senate 
has  contained  men  of  high  distinction  and  of 
genuine  popular  sympathies. 

But  if  we  reflect  that  a  farmer  or  a  workman 
could  hardly  get  access  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
we  will  discover,  however  remote  the  connexion, 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  increasing  distrust  of 
capital  and  the  angry  temper  of  labour.  There 
is,  however  inarticulate,  a  deep-seated  feeling 
that  class  government  exists  under  the  forms 
of  democracy,  and  that  the  Constitution  has 
become  the  fortress  of  privilege.  This  feeling 
is  aggravated  by  a  Conservative  judiciary, 
disposed  towards  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  constitutional  provisions  and  vested 
with  powers  which,  wisely  or  unwisely,  are 
reserved  to  the  Crown  in  British  communities. 
In  short,  the  American  Constitution  is  a  product 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  capable  of  amend- 
ment only  through  laborious  processes,  and 
applied  to  conditions,  emotions,  and  aspirations 
of  which  its  authors  had  no  conception  and  for 
which  at  best  it  furnished  an  imperfect  means  of 
expression.     A  hundred   years   ago   the  subject 
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guarded  against  the  despotism  of  kings  and  the 
man  on  horseback.  Now  the  individual  is 
under  the  sovereignty  of  capital  or  machinery 
or  both  in  combination.  To  multitudes  ex- 
asperated by  the  excesses  of  lawless  finance 
Bryan  became  a  saviour  and  Roosevelt,  who 
reaped  from  Bryan's  sowing,  the  prophet  of  the 
American  people. 

Against  this  are  great  Universities,  instinct 
Vv'ith  all  high  ideals,  noble  scientific  institutions, 
free  libraries,  social  settlements,  a  wide  organiza- 
tion of  charity,  an  enduring  w^ar  against  disease, 
a  myriad  agencies  for  human  betterment.  On 
the  hillsides  of  New  England,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  West,  in  the  South,  with  its  proud  heritage 
of  chivalry  and  sacrifice  are  the  quiet  habitation 
of  the  plain-living,  home-loving  people,  who 
nourish  the  domestic  virtues  and  keep  the 
moral  balance  of  American  civilization.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  feature  of  American  civiliza- 
tion which  attracts  the  world's  notice  or  sets 
its  impress  upon  other  communities.  All  over 
the  world  America  is  typified  by  a  rampant 
materialism,  the  noisy  worship  of  money, 
flagrant  social  barbarities,  the  mad  pursuit 
of  inventions  which  make  life  a  delirium,  and 
the  pathetic,  laborious  spending  of  the  swollen 
fortunes  which  immoral  finance  and  illegal 
corporate  combination  have  produced.  Here, 
again,  this  is  not  the  whole  of  American  life, 
nor  even  the  prevailing  feature.  In  the  main 
the  fabric  of  American  finance  is  sound,  the 
commercial  life  is  honest  and  healthy,  justice 
and  fair  dealing  characterize  the  general  com- 
mercial activities  and  the  general  financial 
operations  of  the  people.  But  the  world's 
notice  centres  upon  social  and  financial  law- 
lessness, and  the  whole  character  of  the  nation 
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is  affected,  its  whole  influence  perverted, 
and  its  whole  reputation  defamed.  The  noise 
of  the  day  is  over  the  evils  that  flourish  and 
not  over  the  things  that  the  gods  cherish. 

Conservative  Influences  in  Canada. 

There  are  various  other  reasons  why  we  have 
had  less  of  criminal  finance  and  of  destructive 
industrialism  in  Canada.  We  have  had  a 
population  of  only  seven  or  eight  millions.  The 
market  for  manufactures  has  been  restricted. 
There  was  not  much  for  m.onopoly  to  feed 
upon.  The  reserve  of  political  power  was  in 
the  rural  constituencies.  Thus  the  temper 
of  the  country  was  essentially  Conservative, 
and  caution  was  imposed  upon  bankers  and 
capitalists  by  all  the  conditions.  For  long  the 
V/est  was  in  doubt  and  the  East  was  stagnant. 
"  Neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared, 
and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  us."  Fortunately 
when  the  sun  shone  out  and  the  fields  turned 
yellow  for  the  harvest  we  had  American  experi- 
ence to  steady  us  and  a  people  determined  to 
conserve  forests,  to  reserve  control  of  water 
powers,  to  derive  a  royalty  from  minerals, 
to  prevent  excessive  capitalization  of  public 
companies,  and  to  refuse  perpetual  muni- 
cipal franchises.  Hence  many  of  the  causes 
vdiich  excite  speculative  mania  were  restrained 
and  a  sounder  national  fabric  was  assured. 
Unquestionably  some  of  these  restrictions 
operated  against  rapid  development  ;  but  they 
also  limited  capitalistic  exploitation,  enhanced 
the  public  revenues,  and  protected  the  public 
resources. 

Where  the  field  was  open  to  predatory  finance 
every  evidence  was  furnished  that  the  science 
was  understood.     Witness  the  output  of  capital 
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stock  from  industrial  mergers.  From  Jari- 
uary,  1909,  to  December,  191 1,  according 
to  the  Monetary  Times,  41  industrial  amalga- 
mations were  consummated  in  Canada.  The 
aggregate  authorized  capitalization,  including 
bonds,  of  39  of  these  mergers  was  $334,938,266. 
The  41  amalgamations  absorbed  196  individual 
companies.  The  aggregate  capitalization  of 
190  of  these  individual  companies  was  approxi- 
mately $124,766,580,  which  amount  in  various 
ways  was  increased  upon  amalgamation.  The 
28  securities  issued  to  the  public,  resulting  from 
amalgamation,  totalled  $44,071,666.  With 
13  of  these,  amounting  to  $15,950,000,  an 
aggregate  bonus  of  $6,567,500  was  provided. 
In  this  connexion,  however,  the  Government 
desires  to  legislate,  but  action  is  difficult  owing 
to  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provinces.  What  has  been  suggested 
is  that  public  officers  should  report  upon  pro- 
perties proposing  to  enter  a  merger,  and  that 
upon  their  fair  value  and  a  legitimate  allowance 
for  reorganization  and  expansion  and  risk  of 
investment  the  capitalization  should  be  deter- 
mined. Evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the 
banks  to  respect  public  opinion  and  to  check 
unwholesome  tendencies  is  afforded  in  their 
unsympathetic  attitude  towards  the  creation 
of  merger  securities.  But  beyond  the  action 
of  the  banks,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  assur- 
ance of  unanimity,  the  country  will  demand 
some  form  of  restrictive  legislation  against 
deliberate  increase  of  prices  by  inflation  of 
assets. 

There  is  here  as  elsewhere  denunciation  of 
corporations  and  a  few  journals  which  approach 
the  teaching  of  the  Socialists.  But  save  in 
British    Columbia    Socialism    has    achieved    no 
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political  success,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
the  creed  can  be  formidable  in  a  country  of 
landowners,  alike  in  urban  and  in  rural  com- 
munities, in  which  natural  resources  are  made 
to  contribute  to  the  public  revenues,  and  in 
which  steam  and  electric  railways  are  under 
effective  public  regulation  or  directly  operated 
by  the  municipalities.  Probably  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Canadian  people  towards 
capital  was  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mabee, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Railway  Commission, 
in  a  recent  judgment.     He  said  : — 

While  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  be  robbed  by  railway 
companies,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  capital  invested 
in  transportation  companies  should  be  permitted  to  earn  fair 
and  reasonable  dividends.  Railway  construction  in  Canada 
depends  entirely  on  outside  capital,  of  which  thousands  of 
millions  must  be  borrowed  within  the  next  generation  or  two. 
We  have  in  Canada  less  than  thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway 
as  against  more  than  235,000  in  the  United  States.  Within 
fifty  years  Canada  will  require  greater  railway  mileage  than 
now  exists  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  money  for  the 
construction  of  this  must,  for  many  years  at  least,  largely 
come  from  abroad  ;  and  how  long  would  these  investments 
continue  if  it  were  known  that  their  earning  power  might 
at  any  moment  be  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  this 
board  ? 

This,  if  confiscatory  legislation  were  attempted, 
is  the  opinion  which  would  prevail  in  the  central 
Parliament  or  in  any  of  the  Legislatures, 
and  this  the  view  to  which  the  courts  would 
give  effect.  It  may  be  true  that  in  muni- 
cipal contests  there  is  much  criticism  of 
traction  companies,  that  railway  and  express 
charges  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada 
are  a  source  of  perpetual  grievance,  and  that  a 
political  candidate  is  the  weaker  through 
identification  with  a  corporation.  But  in 
order  to  influence  opinion  such  criticism  must 
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be  reasoned  and  moderate  and  must  be  based 
upon  evidence  which  has  apparent  support  in 
the  facts  and  in  the  circumstances.  It  will  be 
a  long  day  before  capital  legitimately  invested 
and  fairly  employed  can  be  insecure  in  Canada 
or  the  temper  of  confiscation  prevail  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament. 

The  Labour  Movement. 

Organized  labour  probably  is  influential 
beyond  its  numerical  strength.  There  are 
1,741  labour  unions  in  Canada,  with  a  total 
membership  of  143,000.  Possibly  the  strong- 
hold of  unionism  is  in  British  Columbia,  where 
the  Asiatic  m.enace  is  the  bond  of  cohesion. 
There  is  a  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  for  the 
Dominion,  representing  labour  in  affiliation 
vv^ith  the  American  organizations  and  a  far 
weaker  Canadian  Congress  independent  of 
American  connexions.  Substantially,  how- 
ever, labour  is  a  cohesive  unit  over  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  alliance  is  detrimental  to 
Canadian  labour  or  Canadian  industries.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  certain  unwholesome 
revelations  in  British  Columbia  clearly  traceable 
to  the  revolutionary  methods  of  American 
leaders,  but  nothing  ever  was  produced  to 
show  that  coercion  was  practised  or  that  the 
object  was  to  affect  industrial  operations  in 
Canada  for  the  benefit  of  American  com- 
petitors. In  any  event  the  relation  will  persist 
and  probably  is  only  consolidated  by  adverse 
criticism. 

Under  the  system  of  organization  which 
prevails  strikes  are  declared  by  the  local  unions, 
and    often    restraint    is    exercised    and    peace 
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maintained       by      the      international      officers. 
Frequently    the    international    conventions    are 
held  in  Canada.     To  the  chief  offices  Canadians 
are    elected    as    freely    as    are    their    American 
associates.     Alike  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States  labour  has  not  made  any  serious  attempt 
at    political    organization.     There    is    a    single 
representative  of  organized  labour  in  the  House 
of   Commons,    as    many   in    the   Legislature    of 
Ontario,  and  two  Socialists  in  the  Legislature  of 
British   Columbia.     From   time   to  time  labour 
candidates   offer   for   the   municipal   councils   of 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  other  centres  of  popula- 
tion,  but  they  seldom  secure  election.     Either 
there   are   no   substantial   grievances   to   adjust  , 
or  old  political  and  personal  connexions  are  too 
strong  to   be   overcome.     But   in   miany  of  the 
industrial    communities,     the    building    trades, 
the  printing  houses,  and  the  factories,  are  closed 
to   non-union  labour.     So   there  is   a   thorough 
organization  of  labour  on  all  the  great  railway 
systems.     Furthermore,  there  is  absolute  unity 
of  organized  labour  in  strikes  and  lock-outs.     In 
the  coal  mines  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
6,000  workmen  lay  idle  for  seven  months  before 
the  dispute  could  be  adjusted.     The  coal  mines 
of   Cape    Breton   witnessed   a    struggle   as    des- 
perate and  as  enduring  over  the  attempt  of  the 
international      organization     to      establish      its 
ascendency  in  Novia  Scotia.     Undoubtedly  the 
Lemieux  Act,  devised  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  King, 
which    provides    for    a    Board    of    Conciliation 
before   a   strike   can  be   ordered,   has   improved 
the  relations  betvv^een  employers  and  workmen, 
but  more  and  more  labour  is  inclined  to  resist 
its    authority    on    the   ground   that    while    the 
Board    is    sitting    a    great    employing  company 
can     take     measures      to      make     the      strike 
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abortive.  The  law,  however,  is  by  no  means 
discredited  and  possibly  may  be  so  amended 
as  to  equalize  conditions  between  the  contend- 
ing interests. 

The  Platform  of  Labour. 

The    platform    of    the    Trades    and    Labour 
Congress   demands   free   compulsory   education, 
an   eight-hour   day  for  six   days   in   the  week, 
inspection  of  industries,  abolition  of  the  contract 
system   on   public   works,   public   ownership   of 
railways,     telegraph,      telephone,    water,    and 
lighting  franchises,  a  lesser  taxation  on  industry, 
and    an    increasing    taxation    on    land    values, 
abolition    of    the    federal    Senate,    exclusion    of 
Orientalists,  a  union  label  for  manufactures  and 
for     governmental     and     municipal     supplies, 
prohibition  of  the  labour  of  children  under   14 
years  of  age,  and    of    female  labour  in  mines, 
workshops,  and  factories,  abolition  of  the  pro- 
perty qualification  for  public  offices,  voluntary 
arbitration    of    labour      disputes,    proportional 
representation      with      grouped     constituencies, 
direct    legislation    through    the    initiative    and 
referendum,  and  prohibition  of  prison  labour  in 
competition  with  free  labour. 

This  is  a  Radical  platform,  very  like  that  of 
labour  the  world  over,  but  many  of  its  features 
have  strong  support  outside  of  the  organized 
workmen,  who,  notwithstanding  their  attenuated 
representation  in  Parliament  and  their  neglect 
of  separate  party  organization,  are  unques- 
tionably powerful  in  the  constituencies  and 
exceptionally  influential  in  determining  the 
character  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  Legislatures.  It  may  be  that  under 
the  British  system  of  Government  and  in  Con- 
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servative  communities  a  Radical  minority  has 
a  greater  degree  of  political  power  than  could 
be  exercised  under  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum which  labour  demands.  And  Conserva- 
tism is  inseparable  from  a  dominant  land- 
owning population. 
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X. 

QUEBEC  AND  THE  EAST. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Quebec  was  the  despair 
of  the  Confederation.  It  was  a  common 
notion  that  the  French  people  were  unequal 
to  the  responsibilities  of  self-government,  and 
that  ultimately  the  province  would  repudiate 
its  obligations  or  they  would  be  assumed  by 
the  federal  government.  There  was  extrava- 
gance, there  was  corruption  and  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  irresponsibility.  But  it  is  difficult 
now  to  believe  that  these  suspicions  and 
forebodings  ever  were  entertained.  During 
the  interval  Quebec  has  had  the  spirit  and  the 
moral  impulse  to  reject  corrupt  Administrations. 
It  has  reorganized  its  finances  and  brought 
the  expenditure  down  to  a  level  with  the  income. 
It  has  revealed  an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
value  of  natural  resources  and  the  importance 
of  conservation.  It  is  indeed  as  thrifty,  as 
well  governed,  as  progressive  and  as  prosperous 
as  any  province  in  the  Confederation. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  agriculture  until 
in  cheese  and  butter  the  French  people  compete 
fairly  with  those  of  Ontario.  To  this  the 
Macdonald  College  has  contributed,  but  there 
has  been  also  systematic  and  intelligent  direction 
by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
According  to  the  manufacturing  Census  of  1905 
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Quebec  had  $251,730,182  invested  in  industrial 
enterprises,  employing  116,748  workmen  and 
producing  goods  to  the  annual  value  of 
$216,478,496.  The  figures  of  the  last  Census 
are  not  available,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  there  has  been  a 
striking  industrial  expansion  in  Montreal  and 
in  other  portions  of  the  province.  In  Grand 
Falls  on  the  Hamilton  River  the  province  has 
a  waterfall  equal  for  industrial  purposes  to 
Niagara.  Shawinigan  Falls  supplies  power  for 
Victoriaville,  Joliette.  Montreal,  and  other 
manufacturing  communities.  Other  sources  of 
pov/er  are  distributed  all  over  the  province. 
Montreal  has  the  dominating  position  in  the 
sugar,  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  industries. 
There  are  the  head  offices  and  shops  of  great 
railway  systems,  and  there  the  Atlantic  liners 
receive  and  deliver  their  cargoes.  In  the 
lumber  industry  in  Quebec  40,000  hands  are 
employed. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  adopted  a  year 
ago  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulpwood  cut  on 
crown  lands,  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  companies 
were  incorporated  during  191 1  with  a  total 
capitalization  of  $50,000,000.  There  are  in 
operation  throughout  the  province  25  pulp 
mills  which  annually  consume  250,000  cords  of 
pulpwood  and  20  paper  mills  with  a  daily  output 
of  650  tons.  The  province  has  half  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  operation  in  Canada.  They 
consume  75  per  cent,  of  the  pulpwood  produced 
in  the  country.  During  191 1  the  mills  of 
Quebec  exported  to  the  United  States  pulpwood, 
wood  pulp,  and  paper  to  the  value  of  $13,000,000. 
If  all  of  the  pulpwood  exported  to  the  neigh- 
bouring country  had  been  manufactured  in 
Quebec,  56  mills  would  have  been  kept  in  con- 
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tinuous  operation,  and  instead  of  receiving 
$5,000,000  from  its  export  of  pulpwood,  between 
$30,000,000  and  $35,000,000  would  have  been 
realized  from  the  paper  produced.  Inevitably, 
however,  the  manufacture  of  paper  will  con- 
tinually increase  and  the  export  of  pulpwood 
relatively  decline.  Probably  we  in  Canada 
exaggerate  the  scarcity  of  pulpwood  supplies 
in  the  United  States,  but  we  do  not  exaggerate 
the  supply  in  Quebec  nor  can  we  be  far  wrong 
when  we  regard  Quebec  as  the  chief  seat  in  the 
future  of  paper  manufacture  in  North  America. 

Labour  and  Education. 

Labour  in  Quebec  is  intelligently  docile  and 
traditionally    thrifty.      It    is    less     thoroughly 
organized   than   in   Ontario,   and   therefore   less 
difficult   to   handle,   and   this   fact   alone   draws 
industries    to    the    French    Province.     Possibly, 
however,  this  is  a  passing  condition,  although 
it  derives  a  partial  support  from  the  experience 
of  New  England.     The  Roman  Cathohc  Bishops 
oppose  Labour  unions  as  they  oppose  Masonry 
and   benevolent   societies   with   a   secret   ritual. 
It    may    be    that    education     in     Quebec     still 
languishes.     In  many  countries  teachers  receive 
annual  salaries  ranging  from  $70  to  $100.     To 
overcome    this    condition    the    government    has 
just    provided    for    proportionate    direct    grants 
from    the    provincial    treasury    to    communities 
which   pay   salaries   of    $100   and   upward.       It 
is  significant  also  that  between  1901   and   191 1 
the  provincial  appropriation  for  education  has 
increased    from    $400,000    to    $1,250,000.     Un- 
doubtedly   the    long    neglect    of    education    in 
Quebec  has  operated  to  the  grave  disadvantage 
of   its    people,    confining    French    Canadians   to 
the  rougher  and  cheaper  forms  of  labour,  and 
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reserving  the  chief  places  in  factories,  in  counting 
houses  and  in  commercial  and  industrial 
vocations,  generally  to  the  English  population. 
This  condition,  too,  is  passing  through  a  more 
vigorous  assertion  of  state  control  and  a  more 
liberal  provision  for  educational  services. 

Politics  in  Quebec. 

In  the  politics  of  Quebec  there  has  been 
disorder  and  confusion.  Of  all  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Confederation  era  only  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  survives.  He  alone  retains  his 
ascendency  and  directly  connects  Quebec 
with  the  old  traditions  and  the  wider  life  of 
the  nation.  There  are  those  who  forget  that 
Quebec  and  Ontario  made  the  nation  in  mutual 
sacrifice  and  in  mutual  pledge  of  co-operation 
for  the  future.  Under  the  hand  of  Laurier  the 
Conservative  Party  of  Quebec  was  broken  to 
pieces.  M.  Bourassa  appeared  to  complete 
the  ruin.  At  worst,  however,  it  was  a  retreat 
rather  than  a  rout.  Even  in  1908,  when  the 
figure  of  Laurier  filled  all  the  foreground, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  Quebec  cast 
their  ballots  for  Conservative  candidates.  For 
the  Conservatism  of  Quebec  M.  Bourassa 
never  can  be  the  natural  leader.  A  Liberal 
in  every  instinct  and  fibre  he  represents 
the  old  Bleu  element  only  in  his  alliance  with 
Ultramontaine  Clericalism.  All  the  history  of 
our  politics  proves  that  in  this  alliance  there 
is  no  permanence.  It  cannot  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  national  party  in  Canada.  With 
restoration  to  office  the  Conservative  Party 
begins  to  rebuild  in  Quebec.  New  leaders 
appear  and  the  active  relation  with  national 
interests  and  national  activities  is  restored. 
No   one   doubts   that   Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier   will 
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continue  to  prescribe  the  programme  of  Quebec 
Liberalism..  Indeed  he  has  infused  the  spirit 
of  Quebec  Liberalism  into  the  whole  Liberal 
Party  of  Canada.  In  this  it  is  not  suggested 
that  he  was  untrue  to  his  convictions  and 
ideals,  nor  is  any  censure  intended.  But  there 
is  a  high  wall  between  the  Liberalism  and 
the  Conservatism  of  Quebec.  If  Laurier  is 
the  expression  of  the  one,  Cartier  and  Macdonald 
express  the  other.  If  Laurier  is  national  in 
outlook,  Macdonald  was  both  national  and 
Imperial.  It  is  upon  the  traditions  of  Mac- 
donald that  the  Conservative  Party  must  relay 
its  foundations.  In  any  event  the  restoration 
of  the  Conservative  Party  to  office  revives 
the  national  spirit  of  Quebec  Conservatives 
and  abates  the  provincialism  which  under 
Bourassa  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Nationalist  movement.  In  these  days  of 
feverish  commercial  activity,  of  enormous 
investments  in  constructive  enterprises,  of 
inrush  of  population,  of  expanding  revenues, 
Canada  may  profit  by  the  Conservatism  and 
the  individualism  of  Quebec,  and  with  such 
problems  as  confront  the  country  there  are 
responsibilities  for  the  shoulders  of  Canadian 
statesmen  in  every  province  far  transcending 
the  petty  quarrels  of  domestic  factions. 

Revival  in  the  East. 

In  the  Eastern  Provinces,  as  all  over  Canada, 
there  is  a  revival  of  prosperity  through  increasing 
industrial  and  agricultural  activity.  The  steel 
industry  at  Cape  Breton  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  with  or  without  bounties  will  continue 
to  develop  and  expand.  The  coalfields  cover 
725  square  miles  ;  the  local  markets  improve 
with  extension  of  industrial  operations.     Accord- 
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ing    to    the  Census    of    manufacturers    of    1905 
Novia     Scotia     had     174,500,000    invested      in 
industrial    plants,    with    an    annual    output    of 
$32,000,000.     New  Brunswick  had   $27,000,000 
invested,  with  an  output  valued  at  $22,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  the  three  Provinces 
for   191 1   was    $16,000,000.     "We  have  in  our 
Atlantic  fisheries,"  says    Sir    Edmund    Walker, 
"  a  source  of  continuous  wealth,  if  as  a   nation 
we    possess    reasonable    instincts     of    conserva- 
tion."    The  Provincial  Governments  are  taking 
active  measures  to  settle  British  tenant    farmers 
upon  improved  homesteads,  and  unquestionably 
nowhere   in   Canada   are   there   more   attractive 
conditions    or    a    more    interesting    population. 
The   Nova   Scotia   Government   has   even   gone 
so  far  as  to  take  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farms  to  be  resold  to  desirable  appli- 
cants.    The  annual  Federal  subsidy  for  Prince 
Edward    Island    has    just    been    increased    by 
$100,000.     The     completion     of    the    National 
Transcontinental  Railwav  and    the    use    of    the 
intercolonial  road  for  the   through  trains  of  the 
Canadian    Northern    Transcontinental    system 
should  materially  benefit  St.  John  and  Halifax. 
Absorbed  in  the  West  we  have  perhaps  neglected 
the  East.     Certainly  no  other  portion  of  Canada 
has   derived  less  advantage  from  the  union  of 
the  provinces.     In  one  of  his  speeches  in  advo- 
cacy of  Confederation   D'Arcy   McGee   said   he 
rejoiced  that  we  men  of  insular  origin  were  about 
to    recover    one    of   our   lost    senses — the    sense 
that   comprehends    the   sea.     If   we   have   been 
slow   of  comprehension   and   the   sound   of   the 
sea  a  dull  murmur  in  our  ears,  at  last  we  hear 
the   call   of  the   East   and   in   national  projects 
of    transportation,    in    the    adjustment     of    the 
fiscal    system,    in    a    policy    of     immigration, 
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broadened  from  sectionalism  into  nationalism, 
and  in  generous  Federal  assistance  to  agriculture 
there  is  a  response  that  should  greatly  stimulate 
the  activities  and  enlarge  the  prosperity  of 
the  Eastern  Provinces.  From  the  East  we  have 
had  from  the  beginning  a  noble  contribution 
of  statesmen  and  scholars,  the  gracious  temper 
of  New  England  which  effloresces  in  the  refining 
graces  of  literature,  and  something  also  of  that 
sober  and  solid  virtue  which,  descending  from 
the  Puritans,  has  persisted  for  a  century  in 
the  American  Commonwealth  and  which  alone 
gives  enduring  foundations  to  popular  institu- 
tions. 
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